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N OPERATION 


CERTIFICATED EXTENSIONS 


CONNECTING AIR LINES 


RIO NE IANEIRO 


You see it everywhere—businessmen turning to 
prosperous Latin America for new business opportunities, 
new sales outlets, sources of supply . . . pleasure-travelers 
seeking. and finding, gaiety, luxury and beauty in glamorous 
Latin America. Yes, the swing is to Latin America, 


ond BRANIFF 


You hear it everywhere: Braniff is best. For service, scenery 





SCENIC SPLENDOR marks your Braniff flight all the 
way through Latin America. Typical are the famous 
and dependability... you can’t beat Braniff's express routes to voleances, Mt. Illimani and Mt. Misti in the Bolivian 


Andes — breath-taking sights from your Braniff-Liner. 
all of Latin America. First choice of those in the know is 
Braniff's “El Conquistador” de luxe DC-6 sky-sleeper all the 
way to Rio or Buenos Aires. Luxury lounges by day, bed 
size berths at night—cocktails, gourmet meals—all the trimmings! 
Favorite of the budget minded is Braniff's “El Intercontinental” 
—standard DC-4 Skyliner service from the U.S.A. to Argentina. 
Choose whichever you prefer, but for service, 
scenery and dependability choose Braniff and you ll get 
more for your money. Any Braniff office or travel 





agency will help you plan your trip. 


GREAT CITIES of millions offer big opportunities. Com 
bine business and pleasure in beautiful Buenos Aires 


Q OMEGA Official Braniff Timepiece pictured above, third city in the Western Hemisphere - 
P or in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Lima, Panama, Havana 


Braniff International Airways - Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the Western Hemispher: 
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Tyler, Texas, boasts one of the most up-to-date airports 
in the Southwest in Pounds Field, Its recently opened 
Administration Building would be a source of pride to 
any city. With paved runways, taxi strips and aprons, 
it’s an all-weather airport. Ably managed by J. J. 
McNamara, Pounds Field offers complete hangar and 
service facilities_that include’ Mobilgas Aircraft and 
Mobiloil Aero. 


Mobiloil 
AERO 


NOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY | 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF TRANS-TEXAS, SALES & SERVICE DIVISION, AS DISTRIBUTORS IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA, ! 


WI JR 





DESIGN 





ommanitles_ 


. the executive-type aircraft with airliner per- 
formance. This twin-engine COMMANDER affords 
exceptional economy while maintaining very high 
performance . . . Its roomy interior is of special ||| 
convenience to time-pressed executives. Watch for 


future important announcements. 


Trans<Texas fc « 


7 fa SALES & SERVICE DIVISION 


We invite your inquiry. Call, wire or write: J. K. Hand, 
Municipal Airport, Houston 17, Texas. Telephone Milby 8901 
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Three miles from Koto, in the frozen 
wastes of North Korea, 20,000 U.S. 
Marines and Infantrymen faced disaster. 
The only escape bridge across a gorge 
had been blasted by encircling Commu- 
nist troops. Without this precious link 
across the water, our troops would have 
to abandon their vehicles and detour 
through enemy infested hills. 


Then came the roar of eight giant Fair- 
child C-119 Packets, and into the frigid 
air tumbled eight huge steel bridge 
spans each weighing several tons. The 
bridge spans were floated gently to 
earth beneath the billowing canopies of 
Pioneer-made cargo parachutes. Quickly, 
the bridge was assembled and the 
American troops moved across to safety, 
vehicles and all. 


Pioneer Parachute Company is proud 
that its sturdy cargo chutes helped do 
the job . . . another Pioneer “mission 
accomplished” for the forces of freedom! 
SOUTHWEST FACTORY BRANCH 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


ABLE ADDRES PIPAR. Manchester 7 A 
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Airplane vs. Auto.In 1914, Lincoln Beachey raced his 
pusher neck and neck against speed demon Barney Oldfield 
at county fairs, expositions and other get-togethers all 
over the country. A mile a minute was a terrific speed—on 
the ground or in the air. 








- 








600 MPH... AND MORE! The Northrop X-4 

is one of the smallest airplanes ever built for 
the Air Force, with a wing spread of only 25 feet. This 
jet-powered, flying-wing type, research plane is shown 
here streaking across the California desert on a test 
flight at ten miles a minute. 


The story of aviation is a story of remarkable en- 
gineering progress . . . plus great advances in the 
technology of petroleum. Improvement in aviation 
fuel is one of the reasons why today’s planes can 
breeze along easily at speeds which would have 
seemed incredible forty years ago! 














Phillips Petroleum Company, pioneer in the field 
of special aviation gasolines and lubricants, has long 
been one of the country’s largest suppliers of avia- 
tion fuels for commercial and military use. And now 
Phillips is ready with new fuels for turbo-props and 
jets, in addition to its tremendous capacity for pro- 
ducing 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. 


For dependable, high-performance aviation prod- 
ucts, call on Phillips. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 








70 600 MPH! 
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LARGEST AND FASTEST EXPANSION 
ever made at one time by Cessna has just 
been completed at its three Kansas plants, 
adding 47 per cent more manufacturing 
space. Cessna has invested over $8,000,000 
in its facilities during the last 10 years. 
it builds major assemblies for Lockheed 
F-94 at its 160,000-sq. ft., Prospect Plant, 
has expanded its Hutchinson Plant to a 
total of 135,000 sq. ft., and has added 
75,000 sq. ft. to its Wichita Plant. All 
three plants total 800,000 sq. ft. in manu- 
facturing floor space. In addition to Lock- 
heed units, Cessna is producing Boeing 
B-47 bomber assemblies; its new Cessna 
L-19 liaison plane which is already over- 


seas, and other projects including its 
Model 190 and Model 170 commercial 
planes. President Dwane Wallace is shown 


in the photos. 


(Cessna Photos) 


E. Gross, Francis M. Higgins, H. M. 
Horner, Orvis M. Nelson, W. A. Pat- 
terson, Rear Admiral L. B. Richardson 
(retired), Andrew B. Shea, Earl F. 
Slick, S. A. Stewart, Dwane L. Wal- 
lace and Francis S. Murphy. 


NEW LONG-RANGE SUPER JET 
BOMBERS have been ordered by 
USAF from Boeing and Convair, being 
the B-52 version of the Boeing B-47 
and an all-jet, swept-wing version of 
the B-36. ... TANDEM 2-PL. TRAIN- 
ER VERSIONS OF THE F-51 MUS- 
TANG are being produced as conver- 
of surplus fighters by Texas 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
contract for USAF. Temco engineered 
the fuselage modification to provide a 
full-size and fully-equipped rear cock- 
pit and a new canopy for the TF-51 
trainer. Temco has received a Navy 
facilities contract to install machinery 


sions 


on 


which 


a “modern military aircraft” 
has not been identified. 


AIRLINES HAVE ORDERED 76 
NEW CONVAIR 340’s, Delta being 
the latest to buy with an order for 10. 
New model is larger, more powerful 
than Convair 240, with improved per- 
formance and greater load or range. 

. CONVAIR TURBO-LINER is fly- 


ing again. 


TRANSFER OF BELL AIR- 
CRAFT’S HELICOPTER MANUFAC- 
TURING to Texas now certain, 
with work starting immediately on the 
first factory unit costing $3,000,000 
between Dallas and Fort Worth. Bell 
had already leased the former Globe 
Aircraft plant and other manufactur- 
ing space in Fort Worth for produc- 
tion of jet engine pod assemblies for 
Convair B-36’s and Boeing B-47’s. .. . 


1S 


and tools for production next year of (Continued on page 37) 
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COVER: An interesting view of Boeing Airplane Company's B-47-type swept- 
wing bomber powered by six jet engines. Now the world’s fastest known bomber, 
it will soon be powered by four advanced-type jets, eliminating two power plants 
and their drag by providing more thrust. With the smaller engines, it grosses 
over 185,000 Ibs. and can carry more than ten tons of atomic bomb load. In 
1949 the original XB-47 flew from Moses Lake, Washington, to Andrews Air 
Force Base, Maryland, in only 3 hrs. 46 mins., averaging 607.8 mph. for the long 
hop. A new B-52 super jet bomber being built in numbers by Boeing for USAF 
has been developed from the B-47 and is being considered as a contender to the 
B-36 for very long range operations. 
(Boeing Photo.) 
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oday, as always, the best advertisement for the f 
poe: tes Airmotive propeller shop is the unsurpassed 
QUALITY of its Hamilton-Standard authorized 

service. From Bonanza or DC-4, no prop blade is 

too large or too small to benefit from the extra 
precision, the extra skill, the extra attention-to- 

detail for which this shop is famed throughout 

the hemisphere. 













Pilots say they feel the difference in their flying, see 
it reflected on their instrument panels, and detect 
it, too, in the savings afforded through SAC’s flat 
rate pricing plan. As an example of the ingenious | 
things this shop is busy doing these days, check 
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SAC propellerman Roy Souther (left) and Frank Scottino show how they go about 
putting new life into old Hamilton-Standard 6101A-12, constant speed props off 
_.. BT-13 trainers. The original BT blade is at left. Center, the BT blade’ has been tat 
7” converted (6533A-18) and anodized for operation on a Grumman Mallard. Right, ! : 
a similar blade is converted (6533A-21) and mirror-finished for a twin-engine ; tar 
Beech. Both, of course, are now hydramatics. Pilots report this increasingly- 1 adi 
popular conversion (done on factory jigs and in accord with Hamilton-Standard’s : 
special service bulletin No. 22) results in a marked upswing in efficiency. And ere 
the low flat rate will amaze you .. please you! ir 
i sta. 
Lo fata, be aD lu 
< n 
“THE FLAT RATE . 
C 
COMPANY” 
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We salute Western Air Lines on its 25th Anniversary 
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This problem exists not only at the 





AVIATION AND THE FLYING BUSINESSMAN 


T is important that Ryan 

Aeronautical Company, as 
1 pioneering leader in the aircraft in- 
dustry, has recognized aggressive busi- 
ness utilization of private air trans- 
portation. It is keeping tab to de- 
termine who flies a Navion most each 
month in their business activities, cit- 
ing the busiest Navion owners with 
special aw ards. 

FiiGHT MAGAZINE congratulates T. 
Claude Ryan for establishing the Ryan 
Flying Businessman Award, believing 

marks a milestone in the expansion 
of civil aviation’s profound influence 
yn the great American way of life. 
Especially do we join Ryan in giving 
recognition to Hal Harman of El Paso 
for his enterprising utilization of pri- 
vate flying in operating his business 
efhciently better, more productively 
ind more profitably. He is the latest 
recipient of the Ryan award, being 

onored at a special presentation. 


To Businessman Harman and thou- 
sands of free men like him, the air- 
plane has definitely and tangibly be- 
come exactly what the Wright Broth- 
ers intended it to be: A useful, per- 
sonal means of bettering the standards 
of living and working for the indi- 
vidual—not, as war and self-defense 
have warped it, a tool exclusively de- 
signed for terror and destruction. 
Winged weapons are slowly but surely 
evolving into missiles and the day will 
certainly come when beneficial, con- 
structive utilization of airplanes will 
dominate aviation. 

Businessman Harman symbolizes 
progressive industry and its ambitious 
executives, whose efficient use of pri- 
vate planes as business machines is ex- 
panding American initiative and enter- 
prise along peacetime frontiers and 
strengthening our industrial and civil 
air resources for emergency mobiliza- 
tion during the world crisis. 


WINGS FOR THE GROUND FORCES 


HOSE of us who utilize pri- 

vate airplanes for transpor- 

tation cannot understand how the mili- 
tary planners have failed to grasp the 


the tremendous advantages offered by 
the airplane. The ground forces have 
lately ordered production of liaison 
lightplanes and helicopters, but only 
in relatively small numbers. The mili- 


front but behind it and is probably 
greatest in the rear areas where most 
of the movement takes place. The per- 
fection of armored forces has intensi- 
fied the problem of transportation for 
ground armies: tank columns can ad- 
vance and remain on the advance only 
as rapidly as their transport can fol- 
low them. They are slowed and halted 
by surface obstacles such as terrain; 
unbridged or unfordable rivers and 
streams; bays and inlets; fortified areas 
and the like, including refugees who 
clog roads, bridges or passes. 

There is soundness in the idea of 
leap-frogging such obstacles. Airborne 
forces, including assault troops landed 
by transports as well as paratroops, 
have proved this soundness. But the 
characteristic big-airplane philosophy 
of the military has gone only part way 
in dev eloping the idea. Its weakness is 
that token airborne forces must not 
only establish air heads in enemy terri- 
tory but must attempt to hold their 
positions against enemy assaults until 
aid can arrive overland against ground 
transport obstacles. 

If events in the Korean War have 
proved anything of value at all, it is 
that small aircraft and helicopters are 
worth their weight in gold more often 
than not. Their only shortcoming is 
that there aren’t more of them availa- 
ble. This lack of air vehicles is shock- 
ing when it is remembered that avia- 
tion authorities have for many years 
been crying out as voices in the wilder- 
ness in behalf of local air transporta- 
tion for the ground forces. The use- 
fulness of air vehicles for ground 
armies isn’t just now being discovered. 


1 dvantages to be had in equipping the 
ground forces with adequate personal tary has merely scratched the surface It is nothing new. It has been known 
r transportation. We couldn’t under- of air transportation. Instead of think- for years. Aircraft owners as well as 
tand this failure in the Thirties and ing in terms of a few gigantic trans- aircraft manufacturers have demon- 
luring World War II and we can’t ports alone or in terms of mere hun- strated and preached this usefulness 
nderstand it now. A full range of dreds of liaison craft, the ground forces until the effort became monotonous. 
craft types, from 500-lb. single- should utilize thousands of air vehicles. But the so-called military “experts” re- 
1ters to small transports and includ- It would be folly to revive obsolete main deaf and blind to air vehicles. 
g¢ helicopters is available off the shelf and disproved theories of tactical air They clutter the battlefields and their 
d the few specialized types which combat forces for the ground armies. approaches with surface jeeps and 
e not available can be perfected upon Tactical air power belongs exactly trucks which inevitably swarm into 
mand, where it is—a separate entity unfet- trafhc jams and uselessness. 
Strides have been made in airborne tered by groundlings and their philos- As is well known by everybody from 
ces and the use of air rescue and ophies. The problem our ground forces flying farmers to corporation execu- 
evacuation. But these are but a alone have to solve is local-area trans- tives, there is a worthwhile value to 
f ken of the scale which is justified by portation. (Continued on page 41) 
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Pilot down! Another job tor the Navy's 
famed air-sea rescue team. With the 
Piasecki HUP helicopter . . . equipped 
for “hands off” (automatic) fiving . 


the Navy goes into action. 


Che uP is hovering while 
automatically stabilized by the Sperry 
\-12 Gyropilot*. Automatic stabilization 
treatly facilitates hovering over a 
target, as adjustments are then required 
only to correct for changes in wind drift. 


For the helic opte? pilot .* . “Hands 
off” fiving reduces pilot fatigue by 
freeing him from “flvine”™ constantls 
with both hands and feet. He ts 
free to concentrate on navigation, 
communications, rescue and submarine 
search duties while the automatic 


pilot takes over. 


For the Navy ... Through the use of 
the Gyropilot, the HUP has full 
automatic stabilization in yaw, pitch 
and roll—the ultimate aim in the rotary 
wing field. Thus, military uses of the 





helicopter are almost limitless. 

On all missions, the Gy ropilot, 
greatly improves the ability of the 
helicopter to fly in reduced visibility, 
to Maneuver automatically on take-ofts 
and landings and to make automatically GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
stabilized instrument landings through 


low weather ceilings. 
. | 
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Cabin interior con- 

venience and utility 

are reflected in these 

front and rear views 

‘above and right). 
The J. D. Reed Company will custom design the executive con- 
version to best serve the requirements for which it is intended. 

Lach company has its own transportation problems con- Our staff will transform your airplane into a masterpiece 
tent with the many commitments and responsibilities of of beauty and luxury. Components such as engines, radio 
odern business and industry. For this reason the J. D. equipment, hydraulic system and instruments will emerge 
ed Company engineering staff makes a thorough study from our shops meeting higher standards. At the J. D. 

the Company’s requirements and the duties their air- Reed Company your executive conversion will be designed 
ine will be called on to perform. for utility and engineered for performance. 
{ 
] ciou hou you hou ue can sadt¢ you monty by a custom execu- 
five conversion designed fo serve your individual requirements. 
CO. Ine. 
i Municipal Airport 
Houston, Texas 
f 
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Now in addition to the PACER with the 
regular gear for maximum performance, 
Piper offors for 1951 the TRI-PACER 
for maximum flying ease — priced 
almost two-thirds less than the next 
four-passenger plane with tricycle gear. 


erformance! 


The new 1951 Pacer and Tri-Pacer give you good, solid, all-around performance that means 
swift, comfortable, far-ranging transportation for four people at a cost that makes owning a 
plane profitable. Here are five good reasons why: SPEED— Better than 120 mph cruise. (13 

mph for Model 135) RANGE— 36 gallons for better than 575 miles. CLIMB— Real climb that 
lets you enjoy the pleasure and economy of upper-air flight. COMFORT—Generous sound- 
proofing, adjustable front seats and ample room for solid comfort hour after hour. 
ECONOMY—The new non-flammable, longer-lasting Duraclad finish and Piper’s proven type 
of construction, plus the smooth, 125 horsepower Lycoming engine, mean lowest operating, 
service and depreciation costs. Write for new colorful brochure on the new Pacers. Dept. F -4. 


PI ak AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hold tight, Kiddies, the safety boys are at it 


sual making plenty ot sense! 
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time it's shoulder harnesses, those ingenious little 


es that Keep a pilot from 
tT he crashes 


ew hale I] ] 
Sure, your Safety belt will re 


(can thold a canadic 


let Sassume you recoming intora 

anding wearing a shoulder harness 

atch that house, look out tor those 
CRASH 

S what did we tell you! Instead of 


: up like a two-bit jackknife, you 


t there and let the harness take up 


folding up like a Parker 


uce the danger of an accident, 


to a Shoulder harness when it comes 


again, and as 


most of the shock. And notice, Ferdie, your head's still 
against the seat instead of bumping against the instrument 
panel. Hey, Ferdie, speak to me! 


But all kidding aside, shoulder harnesses are sure to reduce 


the seriousness of a good many mishaps! 





AND ANOTHER THING! 


Don't expect that power plant of yours to purr like a kitten 


on just any old oil. 


Use psychology! Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D—is the 
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finest detergent dispersant oil for horizontally opposed en- 


gines in the world. It’s seen in the best crankcases! 


Pamper those valves and rings with the 
only aviation oil put through Gult’s ex- 
clusive Alchlor process to remove those 


extra carbon and sludge formers! 


Dividends! Why, brother, use Gulfpride 
Aviation Oil—and increase those periods 
between 100%! Yes, 


100%! 


overhauls up to 





BEFORE TAKE-OFF BE SURE 
YOUR FUEL VALVE IS IN “ON* 


POSITION... 




















OR YOUR FUEL SUPPLY WILL 


SUDDENLY CUT OUT, 
EVEN THOUGH YOU HAVE... 





A TANKFUL OF THAT 
SUPERPOWERFUL GULF 


AVIATION, GASOLINE! 
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Our Academies Are Inadequate 


Editor’s Note: As outlined in last month's 
FLIGHT MAGAZINE editorial, “Air Leadership 
Needed More Than Ever,” we are concerned over 
continued military neglect and lack of military 
interest in expanding and developing civil avia- 
tion resources as the bedrock of U. S. air power. 
For too many years civil aviation has had to en- 
dure a haughty, holier-than-thou attitude on the 
part of the military. Civil aeronautics still re- 
mains at the mercy of the military, which is all 
too determined to restrict or requisition worth- 
while civil aviation resources rather than en- 
courage, expand and develop them through 
genuine interest and planning aimed at fullest 
possible utilization of all air resources. 

Much of what our editorial complained of in 
last month's issue had to do with the effects of 
leadership weaknesses. To deal with the causes, 
we asked for comment from one of aviation’s 
most distinguished elder statesmen, Hugh J. 
Knerr, whose articles have appeared regularly 
in our columns. A graduate of the U. S. Navy 
Academy who became a pilot in the U. S. Army 
during World War I, he was one of the key Air 
Force executives who established the concept for 
modern air power. Now retired, General Knerr 
not only writes authoritatively but without of- 
ficial reservations or prejudice. His suggestions 
deserve fullest consideration by all concerned 
with air power leadership and its tremendous 
responsibilities during modern times. 

lf U. S. air power leadership—and that in- 
cludes top policy makers in civil aviation as well 
as military men—will assume the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities destiny now gives them, survival 
in the air age will become a reality instead of a 
nebulous will-o-the-wisp of the phrase-makers. 





OW as never before it is necessary to 

I ‘ awaken in the average individual a 
sense of personal responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of human dignity in the face of ever-present 
odds: A realization that, as an individual, he 
occupies a finite place in time and space; a 
knowledge that freedom to choose is the essence 
of all freedom. 

This sense can not become established without 
leadership. The growth of materialism in the free 
world and the shadow of bondage creeping over 
the remainder conspire to instil a sense of frustra- 
tion and hopelessness that can not be ignored. 

It must be inspiring leadership. Not the leader- 
ship picked out of books or developed on the 
drill ground, but leadership based upon the 
proposition that man has developed to his pres- 
ent stature as a consequence of freedom and 
choice; freedom to lead or freedom to follow a 
leader of his own choosing; freedom to uphold 
an ideal or fall victim to his own vices; free- 
dom to make the choice between good or evil 
as presented by his own conscience. 

Few realize that loss of freedom is the con- 
sequence of their own freedom of choice — they 
chose not to go to the polls when the choice of 
a good or a bad leader was theirs for the making. 
They failed to realize that leadership is not a 
monopoly of men of good intent. Bad leaders 
are just as expert and can be just as inspiring 
superficially as good leaders. They are such be- 
cause the individuals in their following make 
them so. 

The knowledge that another secret of the uni- 
verse — atomic power — has yielded to our 
probing leaves us with an ever-increasing sense 
of apprehension. The faiths that have sustained 
us heretofore are losing their power of comfort 
and sureness of goal in the presence of these 
secrets revealed. The history of mankind is but 
a record of the rise and fall of free societies such 
as ours. They could not remain static; they had 
either to grow or degenerate. Ours can not ex- 
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By Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr. USAF Ret. 


for Leadership 


pect to be an exception. To maintain otherwise 
would be simple sophistry. We can, however, 
influence the ever-present tendencies toward 
growth or degeneration — as individuals con- 
cerned with leadership. 

Free societies grow and develop through poli- 
tical leadership and usually are destroyed through 
military leadership. We should always remain 
alive to that fact. But keep in mind that military 
leadership steps in on the heels of political de- 
generation. Our Constitution was clearly framed 
in light of that knowledge. 

Since the military is at once a shield and a 
potential Frankenstein, it follows that the quali- 
ty of leadership developed therein is of the 
utmost importance, perhaps more important 
than the quality of the political leadership. For 
it is true that inferior political leadership can so 
insulate the military from public opinion as to 
render it impotent in the face of real national 
disaster. Nevertheless, military leadership is a 
lifetime proposition. You, as an individual, can 
join others of like opinion in terminating a politi- 
cal career. Not so the military. 

Volumes have been and can be written on 
military leadership. The common denominator 
of all successful military leaders is integrity. ]us/ 
blain, ordinary honesty and human decency. 
There have been many military leaders who 
lacked this quality. They have succeeded in tear- 
ing down empires and in destroying civiliza- 
tions but on the pages of history they are marked 
down as failures in the development of mankind. 
Not only in the dim past — you may read of 
them in today’s newspapers. 

It is a matter of some concern that there is a 
endency in our very large military establish- 
nent to qualify integrity. The fact that integrity 
‘ indivisible does not appear to be fully appre- 
iated. There are too many examples of am- 
itious officers being willing to cut corners in 
his regard. “Finger Wetters,” I call them, mak- 
1g sure which way the wind blows before they 
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render an opinion. Not that ambition is a vicious 
quality. On the contrary, ambition is an absolute 
essential to the successful leader — ambition to 
do his assigned task better than anyone else has 
been able to do it, not for the sake of what it 
will pay off to him personally. 

This tendency to qualify integrity is under- 
standable. We can not blink our eyes to the fact 
that ethics, honesty and unselfishness take a terri- 
ble beating in today’s material competition. The 
mad rush of daily life seems to have “getting- 
while-the-getting-is-good” as its prime objec- 
tive. Suddenly putting a uniform on one of the 
competitors does not cure these tendencies. Nor 
does it make him fully appreciate the fact that 
the professional military man, while he may be 
a dim wit with a dollar, has other standards of 
vastly greater value to his country than a large 
income tax. 

The practical problem before us is to make 
certain that we develop military leaders with a 
code of ethics no less strict than that of the 
medical and religious professions, for after all 
the military service is indeed a service to the 
nation. 

In addition to integrity, an officer of our mili- 
tary establishment must have moral as well as 
physical courage. He must have the courage to 
say “no” when all the rest are saying “yes” for 
expediency’s sake; to maintain an unpopular 
position because he knows that in the long run 
his country will be safer thereby; to be un- 
swerving in his convictions but selfless in carry- 
ing out the directives of his superior. 

His sense of duty must be such that he will 
accomplish his assignments as though no other 
eyes in the world were upon him, simply for the 
sake of getting it done properly. He must have 
the ability to compromise situations without 
compromising himself. He must be completely 
objective in his contacts with the public to the 
exclusion of insincerity and double talk. He must 

(Continued on page 39) 
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becoming more numerous by soaring 
pilots probing an atmospheric phe- 
nomenon known as the “standing 
wave.” One of the latest such flights 
topped all existing records when Wil- 
liam S. Ivans, Jr., of California climbed 
his Schweizer 1-23 sailplane to 42,000 


ft. above sea level. 


PRESENT ON IDOE 


The Standing Wave 


By GINNY and STEVE BENNIS 


OTORLESS flights to alti 
tudes above 30,000 ft. are 
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How these flights are made and pilot 
experiences in them provide interest- 
ing information of value not only to 
soaring pilots but to operators of pow- 
ered aircraft who fly at high altitudes 
and on instruments across mountain- 
ous areas. 

A standing wave in the atmosphere 
occurs under certain conditions in the 
lee of an obstruction such as a moun- 
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Photo shows roll clouds in lee of moun- 
tains at Bishop, California. To windward 
of these clouds, Bill Ivans in sailplane 
soared upward at 2,400-fpm. average 
climb to almost 30,000 ft. He utilized 
standing wave to attain 42,000 ft., a 


record. 
(Bob Symons Flying Service Photo.) 


tain. The phenomenon occurs most 
frequently in the lee of a mountain 
range when wind velocities increase 
ravidly with altitude up the slope. An 
example of the action is demonstrated 
by having water, as in a creek, flow- 
ing at high speed over a submerged 
obstruction such as a boulder. A row 
of ripples will form downstream from 
the rock. The waves, or ripples, in the 
water do not move anywhere but re- 
main “standing.” This is how the air 
flows up and over a slope to cause a 
standing wave in the atmosphere under 
certain conditions. 

A lenticular, or lens-shaped, cloud 
usually marks the top of the standing 
wave. It appears to be standing still 
and under exceptionally good condi- 
tions lasts longer than one day, even 
while other clouds are being blown 
away. Sometimes standing waves are 
encountered in cloudless skies. The ac- 
companying drawing illustrates the 
flow of air in a standing wave. 

At Bishop, California, this phe- 
nomenon occurs frequently in the 
Winter. Sailplane pilots make special 
expeditions to the airport there for 
their flights. Bob Symons, who operates 
an air service there, helps the pilots in 
many ways, as does George Deibert, 
airport manager. They are especially 
interested in briefing pilots on the 
necessity for making proper prepara 
tions before flights into standing wave 
conditions. Oxygen equipment must 
be dependable, as must warm clothing 
for temperatures as low as minus 69 
degrees C. Instrument flying is neces- 
sary when the canopy frosts over and 
dependable instrumentation is essen- 
tial. Conditions can develop to cause 
serious threats of physical injury or 
death to sailplane pilots during sus- 
tained lift in extremely strong up- 
drafts. 


Hazards in Waves 


An idea of both the immensity and 
the hazards of the standing wave 
phenomenon can be had from a state- 
ment by Bill Ivans following his rec- 
ord flight, which he described as be- 


Sketch released by Beech Aircraft Corp., 
shows air flow in standing waves. Beech 
research revealed hazards to powered- 
plane pilots from pressure drops, turbu- 
lence and downdrafts in areas near stand- 
ing waves. Pressure drop gives erroneous 
altimeter readings, may cause crashes. 
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ing made at a time when the wave 
was “in a not extraordinary state of 
development.” For example, much 
higher rates of climb than those which 
carried him to record altitudes had 
been recorded by powered aircraft in 
the same region, even when engines 
were throttled or entirely shut down. 

“No sailplane has yet been launched 
during a period of intense standing 
wave activity,” says Ivans. “It ap- 
pears certain that a sailplane launched 
into a high-intensity wave will be 
rapidly carried to altitudes at which 
even the most modern pressure breath- 
ing oxygen apparatus will not sustain 
life. 

“Wave updrafts can quickly and 
smoothly carry a sailplane pilot to 
great altitudes. Unless he is well 
trained and well equipped, he will be 
carried quickly and smoothly to cer- 
tain death by anoxia, with no more 
warning than a feeling of drowsy 
comfort. 

Advance preparation is all the more 
necessary because the standing waves 
have been known to develop and to 
intensify with great rapidity: vast 
areas of strone lift may suddenly sur- 
round the pilot, lift so strong that 
neither spinning nor diving with full 
spoilers will keep him from being 
carried upward. In a case of this kind, 
it is vital that the ship and pilot be 
well equipped, in order to allow time 
for a downwind run in search of neu- 
tral air or downdrafts, which may be 
many miles away. 


“The full exploitation of this re- 
markable phenomenon for soaring pur- 
poses awaits the development and use 
ot a pressurized cabin sailplane or a 
satisfactory pressurized suit.” 


Ivans’ mention of being “smoothly” 
carried upward refers to flight in the 
wave itself, where the air is so smooth 
that the only sensation of motion is 
from the sight of the earth dropping 
1way as your rate-of-climb needle 
registers up to 2,000 fpm. Turbulence 
usually is encountered during the aero- 
tow prior to reaching the wave. 

On one of his earlier flights to 30,- 
000 ft. at Bishop, Ivans reported a 3G 
load in the turbulence while still on 
tow near the 11,000-ft. level. An ac- 
count of this flight brings out interest- 
ing points in wave soaring. 

Ivans released at 12,100 ft. in a 
steady climb which stayed at 900- 
1,000 fpm. At 14,000 ft. he put on 
his oxygen mask and checked the sys- 
tem. His canopy began frosting over 
it 17,000 ft., as moisture from his 
breath froze. A mixture of alcohol 
ind glycerine worked well on the 
canopy as far up as 22,000 ft., when 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Almost the Goose Was Sunk 


Those who think all the thrills are gone from aviation will want to 
read this letter to a friend from a South American telling his recent 
experiences while ferrying home a surplus Goose 


LEASE excuse me the delay to answer you sooner. The trouble 
was the carnival I passed in Rio and just after. Due shortage 
of pilots, the airline is keeping me busy on the schedules. 

About my trip back, the Goose only gave me small troubles. In flight 
in South Carolina one firing escape ring wore out but we fixed one car ring 
in Georgetown, S. C., and changed a few spark plugs of the lower cylinders 
on left engine which was draining oil from inoperative piston rings. 

In Miami we had a complete revision in the aircraft service there. I 
could not find safety bolts in any place I looked for. We took off from 
Miami at 4 p. m. on January 27 and reached Habana, Cuba, 1 hr. 50 mins. 
after. We had overnight there to see the hot rumberas. Next day we 
took off at sunrise, had stop to refuel in Santiago de Cuba. In this flight 
one wire strut blow up. From Santiago we did fly to Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, and had overnight there (nice place to overnight). 

We took off on sunrise to Puerto Rico, landed there to refuel and 
took off to Antigua (small island, British possession) landed there to 
refuel. Thirty minutes after we took off to Port of Spain found strong 
tail wind, landed there safely on noon and had overnight there. I found 
nice weather conditions until Port of Spain. Next day one hour before 
sunrise took off to Georgetown, British Guyana. 

During this flight I met bad weather conditions with heavy rains and 
heavy cumulus. The Goose came through by instruments but the paint in 
several parts was gone. 

After Georgetown we reached Zandery, Dutch Guyana. Bad weather 
too. In the jungles, heavy rain is found almost all year. The next stop 
to refuel was Amapa, the northmost Brazilian city. After refueling, we 
took off and reached Belem, Mr. Santos’ home town and had overnight 
there. Mr. Santos here went down town like a jet to see his wife. 

We took off from Belem on sunrise on January 31 with good weather 
and after the following stops on Brazilian cities to refuel—Sao Luis, 
Fortalesa, Recife. I landed in Salvador, Baia and there was my first night 
landing on Goose and the landing was nice and smooth. On February 1, we 
took off from Salvador on sunrise and after a stop in Victoria to refuel 
we landed in Sao Paulo at 2 p. m. 

In my arrival in Sao Paulo I had serious trouble with brakes because 
the brake rubber hose (tube) of the right wheel blow up and I missed 
all the hydraulic and I had not brakes to stop and no time to go around 
again. I was lucky because on the busy Sao Paulo airport at that time 
we did not find aircrafts along the runway and I could stop the Goose by 
getting it out on the taxi strip. But was thrilling! Just in my arrival 
home! 

The Governor saw the Goose in the same day and seems to me he 
liked. Last week I and my cousin shoot several landings on water in the 
Santo Amaro lake near Sao Paulo and I liked the Goose on water better 
than on land. Last week we took the Governor on a ride to Santos, a 
beach resort near Sao Paulo, landed on sea and taxied the Goose to the 
beach and left him on his door. I had lunch with him and after, I taxied 
the Goose on water again but we couldn’t took off from water because 
we found four-feet swells and almost the Goose was sunk! I taxied again 
to the beach and took off from the sand. 

The Goose is now being reconverted and I believe will fly only in the 
next twenty days. In my experience flights in such aircraft I found the 
most important troubles it is the small range and very little useful load. 
With full tanks the Goose can carry only four passengers and anyway 
may not take off overload due feathering props not installed. My flight 
time from Newark to Sao Paulo was 58 hours for the 7,090 miles. 


—JOSE. 


NEWS ITEM: CAA says its agents stand ready upon request from 
foreign purchasers of U. S. aeronautical products to inspect all such 
items and issue certificates of airworthiness before export. U. S. manu- 
facturers of new aeronautical products insist upon exporting only air- 
worthy items but continuing complaints from foreign purchasers stem 

principally from U. S. war surplus. 
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Marsh buggy at left is mobile platform for seismograph crews exploring coastal marshes 
for oil. Surface is neither land nor water but boggy, requiring huge engine-driven drums 
as flotation gear. ‘Copter takes crews to and from buggies each day. 


Oil Country Cop-Cop 


|» the search tor oil across buggy. The latter travels on huge 


coastal Louisiana’s marsh- drums serving both as wheels and flo 
lands, helicopters have been adopted as tation gear for the marshes, which are 
standard transportation, comparable in neither land nor water but a soggy, 
usefulness to the indispensable marsh weed-grown mixture of the two. 





Bell on float gear waits to transport crew to next drilling site. It has revolutionized this 


work, accomplishing in minutes what formerly required hours. 
(Humble Oil & Refining Co. Photo by Mel Coston.) 
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Crew uses light equipment to drill shot 

holes, transports it by Cop-Cop. Detona- 

tions chart sub-surface oil strata beneath 
marshes. 


(Humble Oil & Refining Co 
Photos by Mel Coston.) 


Humble Oil seismograph crews say 
use of a Bell helicopter enables them to 
do 33 to 50 per cent more tests per 
day. These tests chart oil-bearing stra- 
ta by recording sound paths from sub- 
surface detonations. Crews are based 
on quarter boats in the waterways. By 
marsh buggy they operate across the 
desolate ooze. The buggies are slow and 
a crew five miles from boat would 
spend more time traveling to and from 
location than actually at work—before 
the helicopter was utilized. 

Shuttling back and forth, the Bell 
tlies the men from the quarter boat each 
morning two at a time, and brings 
them back from the marshes each after 
noon. Marsh buggies are left on loca 
tion each night, ready to go to work 
without delay when the crews return 
next morning in the flying machine 
they call the ‘““Cop-Cop.” 

Between times the Cop-Cop is kept 
flying to maintain contact between 
various crews. It may be flagged down 
by an engineer to drag a surveying 
chain across a bog, or by a driller who 
sends it to base for a pump part, or by 
an instrument man to deliver records to 
the computer back at the quarter boat. 
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Detonation in test hole geysers mud and 

water. Vibrations bouncing back from 

hard formations below are charted on 
seismograph recordings. 


[hen there’s work to be done for the 
permit man,’ who must obtain per- 
ssion to explore from muskrat trap- 
ers as well as landowners. If the trap- 
is not at home, the permit man 


eed not await his return. The Cop- 


p takes the permit man out to the 


ps and straddles the bog as negotia- 
ons are completed without delay. 

\ practical solution to many prob- 

ms, the helicopter has literally lifted 

crews out of the clinging mud of 

e marshes,” says an ofhcial of Hum- 


le Oil. “It has revolutionized their 


ethods of operation.” xx 


ntoons enable Bell to operate from 

vater, mud or barge deck. Pilot wears 

p-boots. Louisiana marshes were scene 
of earliest commercial helicopter 


operations. 
(Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Photos by Mel Coston.) 
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Curtiss Propeller Manager F. R. O'Leary is 
pictured with (left to right), 400-lb. steel 
billet, seamless tube extruded from billet, 
and finished blade flattened from tube. 


Blade begins as white-hot molybdenum 

steel billet enters extrusion die of huge 

press used experimentally at Air Force 
Development Center. 


Tapering wall thickness of hollow tube is 
carefully measured to make sure that 
exacting standards for 
pro ellers 


tolerances meet 
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Squeezing Propellers 
From Steel Billets 


Curtiss-Wright Propeller Division Photos 


OLLOW steel propeller 

blades can now be ex- 
truded, or squeezed, through dies by a 
process utilizing a 5,500-ton press. 
Curtiss-Wright’s Propeller Division 
says the process, developed in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Air Force, not only 
improves blade quality and strength- 
weight ratio but effects significant 
savings in materials, machining, floor 


space, tools and manpower. 


Partially-formed billet is reheated for 
second extrusion which expands and tapers 
the shank in preparation for final squeeze. 


Heated again, tube is flattened and 

formed against a die which gives it proper 

twist and shape. Nitrogen is pumped in- 
side blade for support. 


Steps in the process are illustrated 
in the accompanying photos showing a 
400-lb. white-hot steel billet being 
squeezed through a die to emerge after 
three major steps of manufacturing 
as a 200-lb., 10-ft. propeller blade. 
Hand work formerly required hours of 
processing but blade operations utiliz- 
ing the new method take but minutes. 
Curtiss has already started producing 


blades with the new process. x * * 


Third and final squeeze makes billet into 

seamless tube which will be flattened into 

blade. Process reduces man hours about 
40 per cent. 





Machining of hub end is the only major 
machining operation required in the trans- 
formation of the extruded tube into a 


finished prop blade. 
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FLYING BUSINESSMAN OF THE MONTH 
s Hal W. Harman, whose welding process 
firm operates nationally from El Paso. 
Ryan Aeronautical Corporation presented 
him its monthly award to outstanding fly- 
ng businessmen at a special luncheon in 
El Paso with public, military and civic 
leaders as guests. Harman, shown at right 
with his family, flies his own Navion, fre- 
quently out of rough ranch terrain (be- 
ow). In December he flew 91 hrs. 30 mins. 
on business. He has averaged 500 hrs. of 
business flying annually since 1946. Har- 
man patented a revolutionary “Chain- 
Lock’ welding process which won him 
fame during the War. Uses of his Navion 
ncludes his piloting of technicians with 
their tools to oil fields, mines, power plants 
and other installations all over the coun- 
try. His December flying time topped that 
of some 2,000 Navion owners, winning 
him the special award. 
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—(Ryan Photos by Bob McNellis.) 
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BALTIMORE BUZZ JOB marked flight 

demonstration of British Canberra twin- 

jet light bomber which Glenn L. Martin 

will produce for USAF under license of 

English Electric Co. USAF version will be 
night attack bomber. 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Apr. 19-21—Airport Operators Coun 
cil Annual Meeting, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis 

Apr. 22-25—Annual Convention of 
American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Walter E. Betsworth, program 
chairman. , 

Apr. 26-29—1951 American Heli- 
copter Forum and Flight Show, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Apr. 29—Free Fly-in Breakfast, at 
Garnet Airfield, Minonk, II. 

May 4-6—Fourth Annual National 
Intercollegiate Air Meet, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma. 

May 6—Ist Annual Holiday in Dixie 
NAA Breakfast Flight to Shreveport 
Municipal Airport. 

May 17-19—Women’s Aeronautical 
Association National Convention, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

May 20—First Idaho Aviation Break- 
fast Flight of 1951 Season, Gooding, 


Idaho. 
June 13-16—Aviation Writers Asso- 
(Glenn L. Martin Photo.) ciation Convention, Hotel Commodore, 


New York City. 
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We Take Pride in Announcing Our Appointment as 
Exclusive DEHAVILLAND REPRESENTATIVES 





in the GULF COAST AREA 


See and Fly the 


DeHavilland Dove z Andrau Airpark, Houston, Texas 








| t/[/ WV, e@ available for delivery, the DeHavilland DOVE offers 


modern postwar design—plus superior performance. 


One demonstration will convince you the DOVE is designed to provide 
modern travel comparable to the standards of modern airliners in 
safety, comfort and operating convenience. More than 300 Doves are 
now in operation the world over—a proven design. 





The DOVE transports almost six ton-miles of payload per gallon of fuel. 
This translates into performance figures as follows: Payload 1,810 Ilbs., still-air 
range 500 miles; average true air speed, 165 mph. at 8,000 ft., using 50 per cent of 
take-off power for a fuel consumption of 27 gals. per hr. 


For superior performance, the DOVE 
will carry more load faster on less fuel 
with maximum safety and more comfort. 


In anticipation of possible shortages that might occur from the present international 
situation, Andrau Airpark stocks complete line of DOVE spare parts, engines 
and accessories, and guarantees service. 


Call, wire or write 


ANDRAU AIRPARK, INC. 


Westheimer Road Phone HO-51441 Houston, Texas 
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FIRST AERO COMMANDER distributor is 
Trans-Texas Airways Sales and Service 
Division, Houston, Tex., for Texas-Louisi- 
ana. Rufe Amis, president of Aero Design 
and Engineering Co., Oklahoma City, 


manufacturer of the new twin, is shown 
above at left wishing success to R. E. 
McKaughn, president of Trans-Texas, 
while John Hamp, Trans-Texas director 


of sales, looks on. 
(Aero Design Photo.) 


NEW SALES-SERVICE CENTER for Riley 
Aircraft, U. S. distributor for the de 
Havilland Dove, was opened last month 
at Longview, Texas (below). lan Fossett 
of de Havilland of England and Punch 
Dickens, general sales manager, de Havil- 
land of Canada, were on hand. They're 
shown in picture at right below. Standing 
by the nose, in the usual order, are Bob 
Fitzgerald, Thane Minor, Bruce Caldwell 
and Max Brand of the Riley sales staff. 
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TOP PIPER DISTRIBUTORS for 1950 got 
top hats at annual meeting at the fac- 
tory. Pictured with W. T. Piper below 
(fourth from lett), they are: Ed Isaacs, 
Kansas; Stan Lambert, New York (ex- 
port); Rex Searle and Red Meiners, Ne- 
braska; Slim Hallin, Minnesota; Howard 
Gregory, lowa; John Baker, California; 
George Edgcumbe, Illinois; Roy Neal, 
Texas; and A. W. Whitaker, Oregon 
(leading Piper distributor). Not in pic- 
ture are Top Hatters Harry Combs, Colo- 
rado, and Al Gillis, Montana. 


(Piper Photo.) 
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Westheimer Road Phone HO-51441 Houston, Texas 


t Hlas Lverything 


4-PIACE-ALL-METAL-SPEED = nsomsy ret 


engine mount, improved insulation and 


Ride the Cessna 170* in comfort . . . four 

roomy, (adjustable) foam rubber seats 
. large luggage compartment for 

long trips. 

You cruise serenely at over 120 m.p.h., 





squeeze over 15 miles out of a gallon 
of gas, fly 500 miles nonstop. Main- 


door seal reduce both noise and vibra- 


ROOM-LUXURIOUS CABIN-HIGH enone 
WING STABILITY 





tapered semicantilever high-wing 
design. Land on short fields—with 
selective-action 50° flaps, adjacent 





trim control, picture-window visibility. 
Set down softly on rough terrain—with 
easy-action nonfade brakes and pat- 
ented shock-absorbing landing gear. 


The Cessna 170 is a luxurious cabin 


cruiser yet can be an aerial ‘‘jack-of- 
all-trades.” Remove rear seat in three 
Oe minutes for cargo-type luggage space, 


or equip it with: skis for use on snow 


. . + seaplane floats for use on water 
. « « cross-wind wheels for single-strip 

OUSHH) 0 Us all-wind conditions . . . a stretcher for 
ambulance service ... spraying equip- 
ment for crop-protection work. 


Lower THAN ANY OTHER 


a e MAIL THIS 
OV THE MARKET ey 


Dept. FM-3, Wichita, Kansas 
Please send free literature giving com- 
plete description of the Cessna 170. 
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City ————— SS 
Dealer’ 
Ga er S ** © The perfect answer for big or small husiness Firm Name_ _aaene 
firms, because this wonderful ship corries five 
people at over 160 m.p.h., yet is simple, Phone No. — 
practical, comfortable to operate. Airline-type * During 1950, the Cessna 170 outsold all otber ass 
engines and Hamilton Standard Constant rant ‘ Se ye : 
Speed Propellers. Our-piace amr piames, regaraiess @ pree é 3 a ae eee ee eee Te 
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These Items and Thousands 
More in AMC Supply’s 


“O” RINGS 


AN HARDWARE , 


Certified Aircraft Hardware 
to Government Specifications 


You can depend on AMC Supply 
for your Aircraft Parts and Sup 
plies. Complete Bonded Ware 
house stocks of Rubber and Plastic 
products, Electrical Cable and 
Supplies, AN Specification parts 
and Supplies, Dopes, Fabrics and 
Many other Aircraft Supplies 
Inquiries and requests for quota 
tions answered by return mail 


O(N) ( 


A DIVISION OF AIR ACCESSORIES 


P.O. Box 1440D 1400 Henderson 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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THE STANDING WAVE 


(Continued from page 17) 
he scraped the frost with his gloves 
only to have the clear spot frost over 
again within 20 seconds. 

His climb was now 2,000 fpm. and 
45 minutes off tow he reached 27,500 
ft. There the lift weakened and he 
headed for an area beneath a lenticular 
cloud spotted 40 miles away near Mt. 
Whitney. Ivans was down to 18,000 
ft. before encountering the second 
wave beneath the lenticular cloud. At 
26,000 ft. he headed into the wind 
with apparently zero ground speed 
and it was so smooth he didn’t move 
a control for over 15 minutes. At 
29,000 ft. he turned the diluter han- 
dle to 100 per cent oxygen (he had an 
A-14 regulator and an A-13 pressure- 
breathing mask) and set the pressure 
knob at safety position to produce a 
positive pressure in his mask. Again he 
scraped frost from the canopy, checked 
his fingernails for color and tried with- 
out success to wiggle two hunks of ice 
which looked like feet. 

Heading back for Bishop, he reached 
an altitude of 30,500 ft. The canopy 
ice was now | 64 to 1 32-in. thick 
and it was almost necessary to fly 
instruments to stay straight and level. 
The thermometer under his instrument 
panel away from solar heat read minus 
30 degrees C. His sailplane had normal 
sink across the valley for 15 miles, 
so he turned toward the airport. But 
“ hen he tried to open the spoilers 
they were frozen shut. He later con- 
cluded the grease in the linkage was 
frozen, because at 15,000 ft. he tried 
spoilers again and they opened in a 
normal manner. He made ten or twelve 
loops and a couple of snaprolls and 
landed at Bishop airport after a flight 
of three hours. 


World’s Greatest Downdraft 


A few days later, John Robinson 
and his well-known sailplane made 
history at Bishop by breaking the then- 
existent altitude record. On this same 
flight John experienced what is be- 
lieved to have been the “largest” 
downdraft ever encountered. Infor- 
mation from Bob Symons and Harlan 
Ross gives us the following picture of 
this interesting wave flight: 

After releasing from the tow-plane, 
his climb was 1,000 fpm. up to 27,000 
ft. He started North and arrived at 
Mt. Tom at 20,000 ft., climbing back 
to 24,000 before continuing on to 
Lake Crewley. The lift was spotty here 
and he was down to 15,000 after glid- 
ing 25 miles. John then found lift of 
1,000-1,500 fpm. and in straight 
flight climbed until he was over Mono 
Lake. Here the lift was 2,000 fpm. 
up to 20,000 ft. and 1,000 fpm. up to 


an altitude 33,000 ft. above sea level. 

He reached the base of the lenticular 
cloud and circled up to 33,800 ft. in 
front of the leading edge. Then Robin 
son flew out of the lift, starting North 
with zero sink (he was trying for 
distance). After a 20-mile run, he 


> 


was down to 33,000 ft. when he en 
countered a downdraft of 1,000 fpm. 
The sink became more pronounced, 
reaching 2,000 fpm. about ten miles 
farther along. 

Realizing he could not reach _ his 
goal in such downdrafts, he turned 
downwind to the second wave, arriy 
ing back over Mono Lake at 11,500 
ft. altitude. The big lenticular cloud 
above seemed a long way up, but it 
was now or never, so he nosed down 
to race for the middle of the lake to 
contact the standing wave, having 
already lost 18,500 ft. in only 30 min 
utes while flying 40 miles trying to 
get out of the downdraft. 

Over the center of the lake, his 
climb indicator suddenly showed 2,000 
fpm. and 10 minutes later he was up 
to 32,000 ft. looking down at the 
lenticular a few hundred feet below 
his sailplane. Calling off his distance 
flight, he returned to Bishop and landed 
after a flight of 5 hrs. He had covered 
192 miles but had not reached his 
goal. 

Wave conditions during the period 
when these two flights were made 
were not considered very good. How 
ever, a total of 10 flights to altitudes 
above 25,000 ft. had been made from 
Bishop, three of them to over 30,000 
ft. Six records had been broken in 
one day. 

The granddaddy flight of all has 
now been made from Bishop by Bill 
Ivans, who reached 42,000 ft. on De 
cember 30, 1950, in his elaborately- 
equipped Schweizer 1-23. He has de 
scribed in detail his record flight in 
“Soaring,” the journal of the Soaring 
Society of America. Towed aloft be- 
hind a BT-13 flown by Bob Symons, 
Ivans noted increasing turbulence. Al- 
tocumulus clouds were continuously 
forming and dissipating in a line along 
the center of the valley, and the tow- 
plane turned into the wind in order 
to pass under the largest of the clouds. 
During the final phase of the tow, Bill 
noted accelerometer readings of maxi 
mum positive 3.5G and maximum 
negative 2G. 


2,400-fpm. Updraft 


Rate of climb while under the roll 
cloud was quite low, but shortly afte: 
passing to windward of the cloud, 
strong and smooth lift was encoun- 
tered and the Schweizer sailplane was 
released at 12,000-ft. altitude. Main 

(Continued on page 37) 
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HERE’S 
WHERE 
PLANES 
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@A famous general of the U.S. armed services 
recently said, “When an airplane is sitting on the 
ground, it’s going to waste.” 

This applies to commercial air transports as well 
as to military aircraft. And today, when all aircraft 
are vitally needed to help sustain our fighting forces 
verseas and our defense drive at home, Douglas is 
naking every effort to keep more airplanes in the 
ir more hours. 

Much of this effort consists of manufacturing and 


LDoycend on 


DOUGLAS 


VORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS +> 


GHTERS ™~» ATTACK PLANES ~ BOMBERS > 
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delivering spare parts. For, under stepped-up flying 
hours, aircraft parts need replacement mere often. 
Without them the plane is “going to waste.” 
Supplying tons of spare parts every month for 
aircraft in all parts of the world is just one segment 
of the vast Douglas operation. In addition to the 
many aircraft models currently coming off the pro- 
duction lines, Douglas engineers and research experts 
have under development advanced types of aircraft, 
guided missiles and electronic equipment. 


Skilled engineers and technicians 
‘ find Douglas a good place to work! 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 


GUIDED MISSILES ™» ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT > RESEARCH 
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The exteriors may 


look alike, but 


Gray Aircraft Svc. Co., Inc. 


Will Rogers Field D. A. Cody, Service Mgr. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Aircraftsmen, Inc. 


Harte Flying Service 


Municipal! Alrport 
Wichita, Kansas 


Alamo Aviation, Inc. 


Municipal Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 


Amarillo Aircraft Hunter Flying Service, Inc. 


Tradewind Airport Hunter Field 
Amarillo, Texas Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Anderson Air Activities Ohio Aviation Company 


Genera! Mitchell Field Dayton Municipal Airport 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Vandalia, Ohio 


Truax Fleld 
Madison, Wisc. 


J. D. Reed Co., Inc. 
Municipal Alrport 
Atlantic Aviation Service Houston, Texas 


New Castle County Airport 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 


Corp. 
Municipal Alrport 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Atlantic Aviation Corp. 
Teterboro Airport 
25 minutes from Times Square) 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


Tulsair Distributors, Inc. 


Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 


Butler Co., Aviation Division Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Municipal per 
hi il. 
a Wings, Incorporated 
Wings Field 
* — Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Francis Aviation 


Capitol ome Airport Philadelphia International Airport 
Lensing, Michigan Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Like books that cannot be judged by 
the covers, airplanes may look alike on the 
outside but the inside tells the real story. 
One look at engines, instruments, cabin 
and other interior components reflects the 
true background of type service and 
maintenance responsible for performance 
and condition of the aircraft itself. 


Most Beechcraft owners have found 
Certified Beechcraft Service as the answer 
to their expectations for trouble-free fly- 
ing. At the distinguished firms listed here- 
on you are assured of the proper tools for 
every job, factory authorized parts and 
trained technical personnel. One visit at 
a CERTIFIED BEECHCRAFT SERV- 
ICE STATION will convince you there 
is a real difference in the services they 


offer. { 


Cortified 


eechcraft 
Senice ; 
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Laurence Arpin 
leads double life 


It’s a double business life, of course. 
Mr. Arpin operates a heavy-grading contracting 
firm on the West Coast, also sells a variety store 
product all over the U. S. “Managing two 
businesses is possible because of the extra 
working hours provided by my Bonanza,” says 
Mr. Arpin. “This plane has doubled 
my earning ability. 


“Now, after three years of ownership, 
I realize that not only can | afford 
the Bonanza—I can’t afford 
to be without it.” 


al =. 


























How the C35 Bonanza has been further improved: 


Higher performance levels. Take-off Lower operating costs. Now you get Comfort, safety, style! Two-position 







rating of 205 hp at 2,600 rpm, plus new 19.9 miles per gallon of fuel. Because rearseat with headrests. New Beechcraft- 
Beechcraft metal propeller, improves — there’s less engine strain, there’s less designed Hi-Strength safety harness, 
short-field performance, gives the C35 —_ engine wear and fewer engine repairs. | unmatched for comfort, protection, ease 
Beechcraft Bonanza a rate of climb of — All-metal construction means rugged- of movement. New all-over paint design 


1,100 feet per minute. ness and extra safety. now standard. 


Want more reasons for Beechcraft superiority? Contact your Beechcraft distributor, 
or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 





Higher top speed, 190 mph 
Higher cruising speed, 175 mph 
Longer range, 775 miles 
Better fuel economy, 19.9 mpg 












BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Tueson’s Transient Air Trafiie 


A revealing study of private plane travel by an airport manager who wants more business 


| Zigbeage airport manager has 
an idea of the trafhe his 
facility serves. But detailed and valu- 
able information about this trafic is 
seldom available. Where does transient, 
non-scheduled trafhe originate? Where 
is it going? Where does it stop en 
route? What facilities and services does 
it require at an airport and how can 
these be improved? What does transient 
trafhc mean, in dollars spent, to the 
local community both as aviation and 
non-aviation revenue? What types of 
aircraft are doing the most cross-coun- 
try travel? 

Progressive communities need such 
information for more efficient manage- 
facilities and 
industry, in- 


ment of local airport 


services. The aviation 


cluding aircraft manufacturers and 
suppliers as well as airport operators, 
needs this information. It is dificult to 
obtain but it can be had. I am getting 
it from survey cards made available 
to some one aboard each transient civil 
aircraft stopping at Tucson Municipal 
Airport. During the 20-month period 
ended December 31, 1950, 21,538 tran- 
sient civil aircraft movements were re- 
corded at our airport. This figure in- 
cludes take-off and 
ments, so that total transient aircraft 
numbered about 10,269. Only 4.4 per 


cent of them executed and returned 


landing move- 


our survey cards—about half of them 
through the mails, postage paid by us 
—but the information supplied by this 
cross-section of our transient traffic is 
factual and therefore useful to airport 
and others who benefit 
from transient 


management 
directly or indirectly 
traffic. 


DESTINATIONS AND Homes. The 


30 


By R. W. F. SCHMIDT 


Airport Manager 
Tucson (Arizona) Municipal Airport 


457 aircraft on cards 
were returned 
bound for 168 different destinations in 
31 states, Mexico, South America and 


which survey 


revealed they were 


Cuba. Ninety-one per cent, or 418 of 
them gave out-of-state points as their 
ultimate goal. Even if an aircraft origi- 
nated its flight within Arizona's bor- 
ders, 9 out of 10 of the total number 
landing at Tucson Municipal were 
headed for some community beyond 
Arizona’s boundaries. Two hundred 
and fifty-eight different home cities 
representing 35 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canada, Mexico and 
South America were noted on the cards 
submitted. 

Last Stop Berore Tucson. The 
457 cards registered 83 different last 
points at which stops were made be- 
fore landing at Tucson. Of these, 320 
or 70 per cent were stops made at out- 
of-Arizona airports. El Paso paced the 
other states with 122 entries followed 
by San Diego with 29, Blythe, Cali- 
fornia, with 23, Los Angeles with 19 
and Lordsburg, New Mexico, with 9. 
Phoenix led the Arizona statistics with 
72, tagged by Yuma with 24 and No- 
gales with 8. 

Next Stop Arter Tucson. The 
457 reporting gave 76 different next 
stops as points of call en route to the 
uktimate goal. 295 or 65 per cent 
named airports beyond Arizona’s bor- 
ders as the stop to be next after clear- 
ing the runways at Tucson Municipal 
Airport. El Paso again ran ahead of 
out-of-Arizona points with 114, trailed 


by Blythe, California, with 23, Los 
Angeles with 18, San Diego with 13, 
Palm Springs with 9, and Albuquerque 
and El Centro at 8 each. Phoenix 
racked up the intra-state score of 73 
followed by Yuma with 39 and No- 
gales with 19. 

Number or Persons. A total of 
1,206 persons were listed as riding in 
the 457 aircraft reporting. Since all of 
those reporting did not provide infor- 
mation as to the number of persons 
aboard, and a number of larger multi- 
engined executive aircraft were known 
to have landed on the airport with 
near-capacity passenger loads during 
the survey period for which no survey 
card was executed, the average of 2.85 
persons per aircraft is low. The average 
applied to 10,269 aircraft totals 28,266 
persons over 20 months, or a conserva- 
tive 1,413 per month. 

Expenpirures. Of the 457 cards, 
370 bore notations as to expenditures 
of one kind or another which were 
made either at Tucson Municipal Air- 
port or somewhere in the metropolitan 
Tucson area. 

339 or 74 per cent averaged $14.26 

each for aircraft service. 

109 or 24 per cent averaged $ 6.45 

for local transportation. 

123 or 27 per cent averaged $12.45 

for lodging. 
195 or 43 per cent averaged $ 9.04 
for meals. 

53 or 11 per cent averaged $13.61 
for entertainment. 

69 or 15 per cent averaged $25.02 
for merchandise. 
Sor 1 per cent averaged $238.53 
for medical care. 

Applying the above averages to the 
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Allison delivers its 


10,000% 
Jet E 


UST six years to the month after start 

J of production, Allison delivered its 
10,000th jet engine to the U.S. Air Force. 
Built largely during a period of peace- 
time activity, these 10,000 engines plot 
a curve of increasing power and depend- 
ability. Thrust was stepped up more than 
90 per cent per pound of weight; service 
life was extended more than 300 per cent 
and important improvements were made 
in fuel economy. 
These vastly improved engines were in 
Japan ready for duty at the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities. Today, two 
types of Allison jet engines in three 
types of U. S. jet fighters are in combat 
in Korea—spreading destruction among 
enemy air and ground forces with a 
ders of the J33 and degree of availability and reliability 
Phe anes never before equaled. 


1 740 series Turbo- 
p engines. he Today, the 10,000 Allison jet engines 
have accumulated more than 600,000 
OFE hours in the air. 
This means that Allison jet engines lead 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS the world in experience—where it counts 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA most—in the air. 
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same relative percentages of the total 
number of transient aircraft using 
Tucson Municipal Airport, it is reason- 


able to state that visiting aircraft were 
responsible for at least $277,142 spent 
F i R s ae AND Te) R * Te) 4, T in Tucson in the 20 months ended 


December 31, 1950, or at the rate of 
no fewer than $13,857 per month. 

IN T H E L I C7 H T o L A a E During this period $108,376 went for 
aircraft services, $15,843 for local 
& hd G t i] e t ' . L D transportation, $34,524 fell into the 
hands of hotel, motel, and dude ranch 

operators for lodging, $39,379 went 
to cafes and restaurants, $15,379 were 
used for entertainment at sporting 
events, theatres, night clubs and bars, 
$38,531 saw its way into the cash 
registers of merchants, and $24,568 
went into medical care with doctors, 
hospitals, sanatoriums and pharmacists. 
Types or AtrcrartT. Cessna air- 
craft paced the field with 23 per cent 
while Navion and Beechcraft tied for 
second spot with 16 per cent each. 
Piper ran fourth with 8 per cent, fol 








lowed by Stinson with 6 per cent and 





CONTINENTAL Luscombe with 5 per cent. Douglas 
MODEL C145-2 and Lockheed models accounted for 
301 Cu. In. Displacement 3 per cent. Cessna and Beechcraft fig 
145 hp. at 2700 r.p.m. ures include their twin-engine models. 








Trade Areas 


A study of the origin and destination 


Experience is vital in any field of endeavor, and engine 


points indicates that Tucson Municipal 


building certainly is no exception to this rule. That is one Airport has six distinct and worthwhile 
. i marketing or trade areas insofar as 
reason—and a good one—why, when you re buying an transient civil aircraft mov ement 1s 


airplane, it pays to choose a make and model with concerned. By combining the “home” 


and “goal” site tallies, California led 


Continental power. When Continental Motors pioneered the parade of states in generating busi 

. ness for Tucson, followed by Arizona, 
the development of lightplane power plants more than Canis’ See Seiki cal thes Gak 
20 years ago, it drew on specialized experience dating Each ms these — . — in the 

area discussions which follow. 

from 1902. And progressive Continental policies, re- CALIFORNIA, with 331 listings, 
flected in constant improvement, steady broadening of is a trade area all of its own, and in 
: = we leading by such a wide margin is simply 
line, and development of service facilities wherever once again substantiating its justifiable 


people fly, have kept the Continental name in the very claim to more personal aircraft owner- 


ship and use than is to be found in any 













as 4 | forefront ever since. Conti- other state. Arizona as a neighbor, and 

_~O™™, , a | . Tucson as an intermediate point on one 

peneeres , nenta engines power more of the prime air routes leading to and 

_ wER BY lightplanes today than all from this stronghold, cannot escape 

po —S 7 ’ a the influence of the fortunes of per 
| Re SON ea/ : other engines combined. sonal flying in the Golden State. 

| “Engines ‘yw & Capacity to run and keep THE OIL BOWL, comprised of 

ONTINENTAL : Texas (103), Louisiana (17) and Ok- 

Cc SERVICE on running has made them lahoma (12), totaling 132, is a titan 

in the field of executive flying and a 





fliers’ first choice. 


leader in Flying Farmer activity. It is 
a relatively near and lucrative trade 
* * 7 * 7. o . x 
area which must be cultivated con- 
stantly. It has considerable commerce 


with California, and its people spend 


[on tinen tal Wei tors [orpora tion money freely for recreation. 


ARIZONA, with a 113 count, as 


serts the relative position of the local 


Aircraft Fngine [fJivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN trade in evaluating transient business 
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Immediate 
Delivery 
conmmeanin 
ENGINES 





E 185-8 and E 185-9 


Aircraft Sales Company is 
prepared to make immedi- 
ate delivery of the above 
Continental Engines for in- 
stallation in Bonanzas and 
Navions. 


As distributors for the entire 
Continental series we offer a 
complete line of Continental 
Engines and Parts. 





The Sales and Service De- 
partment of Aircraft Sales 
Company is equipped and 
prepared to serve you re- 
gardiless of location. We will 
ship engines or parts on short 
notice anywhere. 


You will find Aircraft Sales Com- 
pany can save you money on all 
your aircraft needs, no matter how 
large or small the order may be. 


AIRCRAFT SALES 


COMPANY 


Meacham Field 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Northcliff-5491 
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for Tucson. The Sunshine State places 
third as a trade area when only the 
trafhe count is used for comparison. 
From the standpoint of dollars spent, 
it places sixth, for the majority of 
Arizonans visiting Tucson in personal 
aircraft require no service, buy little 
merchandise, and do not remain over- 
night. However, the survey cannot re- 
flect the intangible benefits derived 
from a steady flow of intra-state traf- 
fic, and the odds are that the dollar 
volume of other business transacted, 
which will not be developed in a study 
of this kind, is the greatest. 

NEW MEXICO, with its 26 points, 
and OLD MEXICO (17), total 43. 
They trade area which 
supplies a certain amount of business 


constitute a 


to Tucson which must stem from per- 
sonal considerations rather than 
through susceptibility to publicity or 
any advantage of geographical position. 
The neighboring state and the friendly 
nation south of the border are both 
highly competitive with Arizona in 
pursuit of the dollars spent by visitors. 
Tucson holds no special position in 
luring commerce from these two per 
se, but stands to gain from them pti- 
marily by the presence of their healthy 
competition as they attract business to 
the Southwest. 


THE GRAIN BELT finds Ohio 
(19), Indiana (16), Minnesota (13), 
Missouri (12), Illinois (9), Michigan 
(6) and Wisconsin (6) banded to- 
gether to develop the optimum from 
the Upper Mississippi Valley with a 
solid 97. While the Dakotas, lowa and 
Nebraska could not contribute materi- 
ally to the figures in this particular sur- 
vey (only 4), the potential transient 
trathe of these four states must also be 
reckoned in assessing the relative im- 
portance of trade areas. The Flying 
Farmers are well organized in all of 
the states incorporated in this area and 
per capita personal flying activity is 
high. While the trade area is vast, the 
media open to reaching the customers 
are many, inexpensive, and can be 
applied uniformly throughout the ter- 
ritory. The Grain Belt produced 70 or 
28 per cent of the 258 homes registered 
and 37 or 22 per cent of the 168 goals 
named, and Peoria, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Dayton, Wichita, Concordia, 
and Springfield, Missouri, all out- 
weighed the great cities of Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis - St. 
Paul, and Kansas City. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Omaha did not tally on the 
cards returned. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EAST for the 
purposes of this survey is comprised of 
New York (20), Pennsylvania (16), 
and New Jersey (13) to which Massa- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CHANNEL 
ISOLATOR 


LETS EACH PILOT CHOOSE 


HIS OWN INPUT SIGNALS 
AND USE EITHER 
SPEAKER or HEADSET 

















K 
Individual speaker operation for pilot and co-pilot. 
@ More Freedom of Control 


@ 10-channel Selection For Each Pilot 
@ Individual Speaker Operation 


The ARC audio channel isolator 
permits two pilots to select 10 input 
channels in any combination, inde- 
pendently of each other — without 
cross-cockpit interference. Radio 
functions can be delegated so that 
each pilot works at peak efficiency 
in complex navigation and commu- 
nication situations. A flick of a 
switch changes from headphones to 
speaker — reduces discomfort and 
pilot fatigue. Write forall the details. 


TYPE F-11 Isolation Amplifier 


CAATC No. 1R4-1 Weight 8 Ibs. 


CAA Type Certificated. 
Immediate delivery in 
14 or 28-volt DC models. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


i sTelolahaelal 


New Jersey 
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Questions and Answers 
for Airport Operators 


The Importance of Secondary Airports 


QUESTION: I hear it around that 
this and other airports may be reacti- 
vated by the military and that it will 
be necessary for private flying to 
move. There's some talk also that as 
military needs require more bases it 
may have the effect of shifting a great 


Complete new line of 
airplanes 





@2 PLACE @ 4 PLACE ©@ TANDEM 


See your local airport 


Established operators investigate 
dealer franchise 


Write Today! ! 


TAYLORCRAFT, inc 


CONWAY-PITTSBURGH AIRPORT 
CONWAY PENNSYLVANIA 
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deal of civil aviation to outlying fields, 
even into the fields owned by small 
towns thirty or forty miles away. Some 
of the operators in such towns have 
been telling me they think there will 
be a lot of that. What do you think 
the effect will be? 


ANSWER: Mister, we’ve had your 
letter on our desk for a week and we 
only wish we could resurrect Solomon 
to answer it for us. Having something 
less than Solomon’s qualifications we'll 
have to try for an answer the best way 
we can. 

We do not know how far reactiva- 
tion will go and we do not know to 
what extent many airports will be con- 
gested by transient military and naval 
aircraft on ferrying and training mis- 
sions, even though the airport may 
not actually have been reactivated. 
Manufacturing and modification of 
military aircraft may affect many of 
our public airports. The effect may be 
that which you describe. Civil aircraft 
may in effect be pushed for space, both 
for storage and for operating. If that 
happens two courses are open to the 
owners and users. Move somewhere 
else or quit flying. 

A high percentage of those owners 
and users today are business men, 
manufacturers and contractors whose 
efforts are a vital part of our mobili- 
zation effort. Petroleum exploration 
and production men are an integral 
and important group in this segment 
of the people who use civil aircraft 
as a vital tool in their operations. 
Time is what they buy when they buy 
an airplane and time is in short supply. 
When they must base their aircraft at 
greater distances from their points of 
departure and when they land at points 
more remote from their points of call 
you can see what it does to the thing 


they bought time. There is a place 
for each of them where time runs out 
and the advantage is gone. 

A second high percentage of owners 
and users are those who use aircraft 
for the purpose of agriculture and this 
applies to the ranchers and farmers 
as well as to the agricultural appli- 
cators. The rising tide of usage of air- 
craft by these elements of our na- 
tional economy has meant and will con- 
tinue to mean better production. We 
cannot be a great and free nation on 
an empty belly. Displacing this type of 
civil aviation, especially the applicator, 
may tend to increase the distance he 
must fly to get to his fields which will 
have the two-fold effect of decreasing 
the acreage he can cover and raising 
his costs to his customer. 

As this is written we do not know 
to what extent civil aviation will par- 
ticipate in the preparation of pilots for 
the armed forces so we cannot measure 
the effect on that element of aviation. 
But it is clear that as civil aviation of 
all types is displaced from the use of 
airports, it is displaced from inside 
storage and from housing for commer- 
cial operations. 

Do you recall a Question and Answer 
in the July, 1950, issue of our maga- 
zine under the title “Airport Closure 
and the Private Owner”? It dealt with 
the position of the privately-owned 
airport in the big city, its lack of zon- 
ing protection and its burden of taxes 
despite the fact that such airports pro- 
vide needed public services. If we have 
ever needed those privately owned 
havens for civil aircraft we are cer- 
tainly going to need them doubly as 
much in the next few years. And this 
need is not confined to the metropoli- 
tan centers and the large cities. 

The problem is exactly in the lap of 
many a smaller town whose failure to 
encourage and cooperate with the pri- 
vately-owned small field has resulted 
in all its eggs being in the basket of 
a big surplus airport which may be re- 
activated. Where some of these small 
fields have hung onto the fringes of 
such towns, they have had such a hard 
time they are only makeshift opera- 
tions with poor and meager accommo- 
dations. We wonder how many of the 





“Life ls Swell at the Flying L” a NEW SEASON OPENS ond 
the famous airmen’s ranch at the Flying L again welcomes you. There is 
no greater thrill than when you fly from the hum-drum world of everyday 
living to the restful yet exciting rr 


’ 


outdoor Western life found only 
in a Texas dude ranch. Hun- 
dreds tell us they find this thrill 
at the Flying L. So we invite 
you, your family or your party 
to fly into this “different” west Sele 


of Bandera. 


Owners 


at the Flying L, 32 miles West 
of San Antonio in the sunny hills 


Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham 


—“Weteome- 
_ SANDERS n, HH 
; fh Marans 
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' At Newark Airport the Celanese DC-3 
leads for the Esso Sign... 
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Taking time out for a relaxing 
chat while the DC-3 is being 
refueled with Esso Aviation 
Gasoline are (1. to r.) Howard 
Zbornik, Celanese Corporation 
of America’s Chief Pilot; Clint 
Housel, Pilot; and Chuck Nel- 
son, Hangar Manager of New- 
ark Air Service, Inc. 


When the Celanese Corporation of America’s 
DC-3 comes in to the Newark, N. J., Airport, the ship 
generally points in the direction of the winged Esso 
Oval at Newark Air Service, Inc. Chief Pilot Howard 
Zbornik and Pilot Clint Housel are accustomed to the 
expert service and high-quality Esso Aviation Products 
vhich have distinguished Newark Air Service for more 
than 20 years. 


Long a familiar landmark at one of the nation’s 


; . C. J. Strickl 
isiest airports, Newark Air Service is an approved Strickland, President of 


, . Newark Air Service, Inc. 
CAA repair station, and a regular stop for hundreds of 





rivate flyers and executives who want to keep their 
lanes ship-shape. Newark Air Service is open 24 hours 
lay and provides storage and outside parking facilities. 


It is a tribute to Esso Aviation Products that 
ief Pilot Zbornik keeps an eye out for the Esso Sign 
enever he flies. With 17 years of extensive flying 
erience behind him, he is a good judge of the quality A Vi A T i 0 N 2 R 0 i) U C T s 
iviation fuels and lubricants. And Mr. Zbornik’s 
igment is shared by many leading airlines, aircraft 
| engine builders, who make Esso Aviation Products 
ir first choice. 
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*hULLoMAN* 


synonymous with precision 
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Its dependability established through the years, the 
Kollsman name signifies the ultimate in craftsmanship 
and engineering skill. In the fields of instrumentation 
and remote control especially where a pressure- 
sensitive element is the prime mover — Kollsman has 
no peer. 

Aircraft Instruments and Controls 
Varying Resistance Pickups * Flight Test Instruments 
* 

Special Purpose Miniature Motors 
* 

Optical Instruments 
Binoculars * Periscopic Sextants * Optical Components 
oe 
Remote Indicating and Control Systems 
as functions of 
Air Speed, Altitude, Acceleration, 

Mach Number, Differential Pressure, ete. 


For precision and dependability 


vot KOLLSMAN 


INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Elmhurst, New York @ Ghendale. California 





aircraft owners and users who must 
leave their public fields are going to 
continue to own and operate aircraft 
if they are forced to use fields in other 
towns twenty, thirty or forty miles 
away. What a boon it would be today 
if more towns had the kind of facility 
Shelby Kritzer’s Tradewind Airport 
provides for Amarillo, Texas. 

When displaced civil aviation in the 
larger cities can find no secondary 
system of airports even partially ade- 
quate for its needs, whether privately- 
owned or provided with public money, 
it can only be expected that the use 
and ownership of aircraft will be fur- 
ther retarded in those communities. 

There has long been an apparent 
reluctance on the part of public offi- 
cials to recognize that personal air- 
craft are as much a part of the trans- 
portation structure as are scheduled 
airlines. This is clearly indicated by 
the lack in many larger communities 
of any reasonable planning for small 
airports publicly owned and an ab- 
sence of understanding, sympathy and 
encouragement for the aims and needs 
of those private airports which ven- 
tured to supply those deficiencies. Yet 
the enterprising businessmen who use 
or might need to use those airports 
are citizens and voters in those com- 
munities for the most part. It is con- 
ceivable and, in fact, probable that the 
ownership of executive type aircraft 
would have been materially increased 
in the larger centers had adequate 
facilities been available in locations 
convenient to habitation areas where 
ownership and use were economically 
feasible. 

The reasons for this situation cannot 
be laid entirely at the door of local 
officials. There has been a _ notable 
lack of unity among aviation people 
and little or no concerted effort on 
their part to try to convince their rep 
resentatives of need for planning in 
this respect. It’s late but the only hope 
of alleviating the situation to even 
a small degree depends on all the ele- 
ments of aviation in every town af- 
fected getting their cases together 
and presenting it to the officials who 
can do something about it. 

If the merchants on Main street are 
clamoring for an Air Force base, 
get the message over to them that 
they have existing customers and sub- 
stantial ones who will be hurt in their 
businesses unless those merchants join 
them in an effort to get a replacement 
that will fill their needs. A_ better 
understanding of the actual and poten- 
tial use of civil aircraft by the sub- 
stantial business interests of each town 
must be impressed on the people of the 
town. People cannot be expected to 
know these things. They must be 
shown. 

Frankly it isn’t enough to gripe 
about it. We should start in to do the 
things now we should have been work- 
ing on five years ago. Otherwise the 
only fields available will be those in 
nearby towns and they may be too 
distant to be useful. * *® ® 
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THE STANDING WAVE 


(Continued from page 26) 
\ining a position in front of the roll 
loud, Ivans was climbing smoothly 
ind rapidly at a steady 2,400-fpm. 
ite while putting on his oxygen mask 
ind checking for leaks. Then the lift 
lecreased, reaching zero at 30,000 ft. 
frost was forming but this time Ivans 


ad some “clear vision” areas of 
louble-thickness glass, an idea pro- 
ided by Irving Prue’s experiences in 
he wave during earlier expeditions to 
Bishop. 

He then flew South above and to 
indward of the roll cloud, finding 
veak lift which yielded a top altitude 
f 33,500 ft. Now a thin layer of 
tratus drifted across the valley into 
the area and Bill turned on his electric 
bank-and-turn gyro and flew blind, 
watching the wings for ice which 
ver developed. In the clear again, 
he found the drift had carried him 
downwind of the roll cloud, now far 
below, and he dove at high speed to 
regain the lift area, losing some 8,000 
ft 

For | hr. 20 mins. he cruised along 
the western edge of the valley in 
moderate lift, from Bishop to some- 
what South of Mt. Whitney. Back 


tbhove 30,000 ft., he looked for new 











Model VTR-1 


NEW OMNIGATOR is VHF at its very 
best! With all 7 VHF units in one richly 
styled panel, it only weighs 18'% Ibs. 
The complete system includes omni, 
two-way VHF radio, localizer, power 
supply & marker. INVESTIGATE AND 
FLIGHT TEST TODAY! 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 
| CORPORATION | 
~™ WINGS FIELD, AMBLER, PA. 
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signs of lift while turning his pres- 
sure mask regulator to safety position. 
To the South the stratus appeared 
thinner and in some areas deflected up- 
ward as it approached the valley, there 
to feather out and disappear. This was 
a sure sign of lift and Ivans was on 
his way. 

35,000 ft., 


came a problem. He was far above the 


Above navigation be- 
roll cloud reference and found it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a fixed 
position. The Sierras were blanketed by 
snow squall clouds and the stratus 
laver had continued to advance, soon 


to obscure the valley. Now, too, frost 
was covering even the double-window 
areas of the canopy. His search for 
updrafts, he noted, became a matter 
of chance. 

Turbulence at 38,000 ft., mild and 
choppy, sent him turning upwind, 
where he again encountered lift. Ivans 
now noted an interesting development. 
In his report to “Soaring,” he describes 
it as follows: 

“Previous to this time, the flight 
subsequent to release had been charac- 
terized by the exceedingly smooth air 
which is usually associated with wave 





AIR REPORT 
(Continued from page 7) 
NEWEST HELICOPTER PRODUC- 
TION MODEL to enter expanding in- 
dustry is tandem-rotor, 165-hp., 2-pl. 
MC-4 announced by McCulloch Motors 

Corp., Los Angeles. 


FREE FACTORY-SERVICE  IN- 
SPECTIONS FOR BONANZA OWN- 
ERS are being conducted now for the 
third straight year by Beech factory 
teams touring the nation under direc- 
tion of Chief Service Engineer Paul 
Allen. 


DONALD W. NYROP has been 
nominated to be CAB chairman and 
CHARLES F. HORNE to be CAA ad- 
ministrator in the wake of the DEL 
RENTZEL transfer from CAB chair- 
manship to be Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation. Nyrop is 
now CAA Administrator and Horne is 
now director of CAA’s Office of Fed- 
eral Airways. 


HIGHER SKILL FOR PRIVATE 
PILOT RATINGS will be required by 
CAA, which has outlined steps to 
remedy inadequate training and lack 
of air knowledge. A list of 200 ques- 
tions and answers has been compiled 
for applicants. 


CANADA-U. S. FLIGHTS by pri- 
vate and non-scheduled aircraft have 


been simplified by international agree- 
ment, says CAA. Pilots will merely 
file a flight plan with Canadian De- 
partment of Transport, which will 
transmit it to CAA communications 
nearest port of entry. CAA will notify 
U. S. Customs which will in turn notify 
other U. S. authorities of intended ar- 
rival. No charge will be made for these 
notification services. 


FLORIDA’S ORLANDO CIVIL 
AIRMADA recently drew 150 private 
planes and 350 persons from 20 states. 
Flying Farmer Al Ward of Colorado 
was presented the John J. Phelps Or- 
lando Aviation Trophy at a banquet 
presided over by State Aviation Sup- 
ervisor Wally Schanz. Big address was 
by Merrill (Babe) Meigs, Chicago 
publisher. A Flying Alligator Club 
party saw 150 neophytes initiated. The 
whole Airmada was entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion McDonald, Flori- 
da Flying Farmers, at their beautiful 
estate. Old-timer Ed Nilson said be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 airplanes will be 
expected at next year’s Airmada. 


NEW CAA MANUAL 8, on air- 
worthiness of restricted aircraft, de- 
tails what CAA will accept in changes 
by operators themselves. Moreover, it 
gives a-b-c suggestions and diagrams 
on how to make changes, being a 
valuable guide on many aircraft fun- 
damentals. * * * 





The Man with a Mooney Is a Flying Business Man 


“MOONEY’S THE BEST FOR MY BUSINESS USE,” says 
Frank L. Harvey, Morristown (N. J.) advertising 





FRANK L. HARVEY 


* 


MOONEY AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Airport P. O. Box 3012, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


executive. “I use my Mooney to commute between 
Morristown and New York City, and also to service 
my agency’s accounts throughout the East. SAFETY 
and PERFORMANCE come first with me—that’s 
why I like the MOONEY. It gives me most trans- 
portation for my money.” 
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Soaring at high levels. I should men- 
tion another phenomenon, perhaps akin 
to turbulence, which I| noted several 
times during the climb. This was a 
long-period (several seconds) pitching 
oscillation of the ship, observed while 
heading into the wind. 

“The oscillation was very smooth 


and did not produce a_ noticeable 
change in air speed. It was as though 
I were in a small boat, being gently 
raised and lowered by mI single swell 
in an otherwise calm sea. Such things 
are very noticeable when wave soaring; 
the air is usually so smooth that one 
can fly for ten minutes or longer with 
oul touching a control. The air speed 
indicator and rate-of-climb meter will 
not fluctuate so much as a_ needle’s 
width, and the only distractions from 
complete serenity are the hissing of 
the oxygen regulator, the sharp blink 
of the oxygen tlow meter, and an oc 
casional sluggish movement of the al 
timeter hand.”’ 

Past 38,000, he dialed more pressure 
inside the oxygen mask and at inter 
vals examined his fingernails for tell 
tale blue signs of anoxia. An occasional 
gas bubble would rise from his “in 
nards,”” he later wrote. Then his rate 
of climb dropped to zero, at perhaps 


38,200 tr, 


42,000 Ft. Without Power 


By flying into the wind at fairly 
high speed, he again found lift and 
watched, as though hypnotized, the 
altimeter hands creep past 39,000 to 
40,000 ft. To see out, although there 
was little to see because of clouds and 
haze obscuring the horizon, he vigor- 
from the canopy 
Finally he 


ously rubbed frost 
with the edge of a map. 
spotted something. 

“A yet 
some 20 miles to the South of me,” 
wished that 


was making a vapor trail 
Ivans reported later. “I 
he would come closer so that he could 
look up and see me there, with no visi- 
ble means of support. His trail extend- 
ed for a considerable distance upwind 
and downwind of the valley. | watched 
it closely for signs of lift; there was 
none, the trail remaining fairly straight 
until it had dissipated.” 

He was still climbing the motorless 
Schweizer, settling back to a routine 
of scraping frost, peering Out, Ww atch- 
ing his fingernails and oxygen equip- 
ment, and beating on the altimeter 
with his fist because it was sluggish. 
lo keep it warm and free, he occa- 
sionally turned on his bank-and-turn. 

Past 41,000 ft., [vans dialed another 
notch of pressure for his oxygen mask 
and “listened very carefully for the 


voices which one is supposed to hear 
when flying over 40,000 ft.”” He heard 
nothing, he said. 

It seemed many minutes between 
movements of the altimeter. Slowly, 
the large hand rotated upward to zero. 
This was 42,000 ft. It was 1210 and 
he had reached the high point of his 
flight, which had started with take-off 
at 0945. The great, white lenticular 
cloud was still far above Ivans. He 
held altitude for a few 


then gradually began to sink. Outside 


minutes and 


air temperature was minus 69 degrees 
C. An inch of frost coated the canopy 
interior on single-thickness areas and 
trost was forming on most of the 
instrument faces. Three inches of glass 
wool insulated the cockpit and an in 
side thermometer at ankle height regis 
tered minus 12 degrees C. 

With only 30 minutes of oxygen 
remaining in his main tank (he had a 
secondary system for emergency), he 
decided to call ita day and flew rapid 
lv to the North, where the valley was 
exposed beyond the stratus layer. In an 
area of downdraft, he was able to main 
tain a 3,000-fpm. rate-of-sink while 
flying level, reaching 30,000 ft. quick 
ly. He was on the ground at Bishop at 
1255, 3 hrs. 10 mins. following take 
oft. ~ * * 


Air Associates now offers the new 24-volt 
NARCO OMNIGATOR system for installa- 
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NEW NARCO LFR-| RANGE AND BROADCAST RECEIVER 


A new NARCO LFR-I range and b-oadcast receiver, pictured above, 
is now available for delivery. The new receiver only weighs 35 
ounces, and features a unique, new ‘pancake’ design with dimen- 


high; 6 wide; and 6%” 


installation in a very small space in or below any instrument panel. 


sions of only 2'*%” deep, facilitating 


The electronic circuit of the receiver has seven tubes, including those in ihe 
power modulator unit, and features a germanium crystal diode detector. The 
receiver w p'ug into the NARCO powes modulator unit, used with the 
NARCO omni range or VHF communication installation. List price on the new 


NARCO LFR-1 wil! be $99.00, plus Federa! Tax 


tion in Twin 


2‘'-volt ai-er 


Beeches, DC-3's and other 
aft. 


THE NARCO 24-VOLT OMNIGATOR 


The 12 and 24 
ance and size 
interchangeab!l 
interchangeabl 
stock. Write o 


volt units are identical in appear- 
although they are not electrically 
e. The antennas and cabling are 
e. Immediate delivery from Dalias 
r wire Air Associates, Love Field, 


Dallas, for further information 


AIR ASSOCIATES Inc. 


3200 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 
Main Office 
Branches 





‘ Teterboro, New Jersey 
Chicago, Dallas, Glendale, Miami 
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INADEQUATE LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 15) 
vear his uniform with pride and no trace of 
nobbishness. 

He must be human, with all the frailties and 
trengths that in varying degrees go into the 
naking of a leader that other men are willing to 
follow in the last moments of their lives. 

Perhaps you will say such paragons do not 
xist. You are mistaken. I know hundreds of 
hem, many submerged in insubordinate posi- 
tions or out of the service altogether and many 
n high positions. 


Our Military Academies Are Inadequate 


T is as unrealistic for us to criticize the 

quality of military leadership as it is 
to rail at our political leaders. We are indi- 
idually free to choose other political scientists 
it the polls. We are also free to solve the military 
problem by facing the fact that our military 
vcademies at West Point, Annapolis and Ran- 
dolph Field can not supply the required number 
‘f officers to lead our modern army. The small 
leaven of such is simply too meagre to have 
enough effect upon the whole. We appear to 
have overlooked the necessity for increasing the 
productivity of our military leadership plant 
along with that of our industrial plant. 

What we need is 50 such academies through- 
out the country. One at each state university as 
in ROTC unit, organized and operated under 
the supervision of the present academies, which 
ould then assume the status of post-graduate 
nstitutions. 

Under such a system the estimated require- 
ments of the regular military establishment 
vould be raised from graduates of our civilian 

stitutions, thereby insuring (1) a level of edu- 
cation capable of coping with the problems of 
modern technology at war; (2) a standard of 
military ethics essential to successful leadership; 

}) greater economy in the production of mili- 
tary leaders through early elimination of the un- 

and a general improvement in the citizenship 
tandards at our universities. 

\s a taxpayer, you have an investment of well 

er $100,000 in the average regular officer. You 

n't afford to throw that away. If this average 

icer is not up to your expectations, it is be- 
cause he does not know .any better — not because 

does not want to be. The basic reason is that 
has not had his training aimed 50 years ahead 
tead of looking back 50 years. 

Of those military authorities who abhor the 

ught of doing away with the academic source 

Custers, Lees and Farraguts, I inquire: “Why 

you discard the sabre, horse and escort 
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wagon?” Obviously because the Queensbury 
rules of conflict have given way to the rough and 
tumble of uninhibited technological destruction 
of humanity. 

With those who maintain that superior per- 
sonal honor and the art of leadership can be de- 
veloped only at West Point and Annapolis, | 
beg to disagree. The ramifications of technology 
in the conduct of modern war are so vast that it 
is quite impossible for a single fountain-head of 
military education to supply the demands of 
even the regular service. 

Nor need the benefactors of political appoint- 
ment to the present academies deplore this loss 
of patronage. Each congressman could well be 
alloted a like number of scholarships in his home 
state university. 

It is essential that we always keep in mind this 
fact: The type of military leadership that ap- 
peals to the American public is that which we 
feel is a part of us — whether we like it or not 
the professional military man is now looked upon 
as a class apart largely because of his isolation 
in his formative years. With military education 
and training carried on in our own communities 
we can be confident this feeling will give way to 
one of mutual understanding and pride. * * * 


Flying your way 
EVERY DAY! 
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TRANSIENT TRAFFIC Washington—and Florida—the density 


(Continued from page 33) of personal aircraft ow nership is not 


chusetts (3) might as well be added to such as to produce much business. The 


natural travel habits of the inhabitants 


bring the total to 52. None of the re- , , . 
of these areas in pursuit of business and 


maining New England states were re- 


ported. The Pennsylvania returns were pleasure has not been directed toward 


spread but the New York and New Arizona in any flow of consequence. 


Jersey sites were confined to the New It is practicable, however, to endeavor 


York City trade sphere with but three to capitalize on events and circum- 


or tour exceptions. stances such as athletic contests in 


The trathe potential of three re these states where the University of 


maining areas, the Southeast, the Pacific Arizona engages a home team or when 


Northwest and the Inter-Mountain, the colleges and universities of these 
does not presently justify special at states compete in Arizona, particularly 
tention except as individual cases arise. in Tucson. 


With the exception of Oregon and In the Southeast, south of the Ohio 


Reinforced Concrete Slab Construction 


Economical, Fireproof, Permanent yet Removable 
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The new observation and reconnaissance 
plane, busy messenger of the U. S. Army, 
is called upon for hundreds of specialized 
air operations—and with its McCauley 
MET-L-PROP, it's always ready. Met-L- 
Props won't warp or split . . . never need 
adjustment . . . insure shorter take-off, faster 
climb, smoother flying. For the best in fly- 
ing, make yours a McCauley Met-L-Prop— 
the original metal propeller for personal 
planes. Write for free folder. 


MET LP hlp 


Fongso StREMSry 


McCAULEY CORPORATION 





1840 Howell Avenue * Dayton 7, Ohio 
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River and Pennsylvania, and east of 
the Mississippi, only Florida (10), 
Tennessee (6), and South Carolina 
(6), gave any promise. Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Delaware and Alabama 
added to zero, while the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and 
Georgia each counted once. North 
Carolina scored 3, so that this vast 
area produced 29 points. 

To the north of Arizona, the Pacific 
Northwest marked 22 times with Ore- 
gon’s 16 and Washington’s 6, while the 
Inter-Mountain region added to 23 
with Nevada's 10, Colorado’s 9, Ida- 
ho’s 3 and a lone tally from Utah. 

Correlation of transient civil flying 
with scheduled air carrier passenger 
origin and destination behavior has not 
been possible for several reasons. In the 
first place, the latest published infor 
mation available on passenger move 
ment covers March, 1949, one month 
before the Tucson survey began. Sec- 
ondly, airline passengers do not neces- 
sarily and actually originate or termi- 
nate their trips at the points cited in 
the Civil Aeronautics Board reports 
because scheduled air carriers do not 
serve all of the airports or cities from 
which the personal aircraft pilot/ pas- 
senger may depart. The airline passen 
ger from Morrison, Illinois, who en 
planes at Chicago and deplanes at Tuc 
son becomes a Chicago-Tucson statis- 
tic, but when he flies direct in personal 
aircraft, he becomes a Morrison-Tuc 
son statistic. Of the 258 different hom 
towns reported by transient civil air 
craft operators, 70 or 29 per cent wer 
from places 25 or more miles distant 
from airports or cities served by thi 
scheduled air carriers, feeder and heli 
copter routes included. Of the 168 
different destinations, 38 or 22 per 
cent were similarly removed. 

Airport Services. Two hundred 
and nine of the survey cards carried 
comment on hospitality, rates and 
services available at Tucson Municipal 
Airport. Of these, 71 cards said “ex- 
cellent,” 52 reported “very. good,” 64 
saw the operation as “good,” 16 
thought it was “satisfactory” and 6 
found something “unfavorable.”” Two 
hundred and forty-eight were non 
commital. 


What It Means 


Conclusions which may be drawn 
from the survey are: 

(1) Since approximately 70 per cent 
of both inbound and outbound tran- 
sient civil aircraft arrive directly in 
Tucson from and depart non-stop to 
out-of-state airports, thus constituting 
but one stop in Arizona at Tucson 
Municipal Airport, the importance of 
advertising and publicity beyond Ari- 
zona’s borders is apparent and cannot 
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be left to chance or happenstance. 
(2) Since the points of origin and 


destination fall into definite behavior 


patterns, advertising and publicity can 
be beamed at specific markets and 
blanket coverage of all areas can be 
reduced if not eliminated. 

(3) Since ninety per cent of the air- 
craft landing at Tucson Municipal Air- 
port, regardless of origin, last stop or 
vext port of call, are headed for an out- 
)f-state destination, reciprocal arrange- 
nents with distant airports become 
yracticable with obvious benefits to the 
mn route airports and the customer 
like. 

(4) The potential of transient civil 
flying is sufficient to justify, and the 
lready established volume thereof sub 
tantiates, the desirability of going 
ifter more of it. 

About sixty per cent of the expendi- 
tures made by persons arriving in Tuc- 
son via this means are with an off- 
urport business. At more than $8,000 
per month, off-airport business can be 
called upon for cooperation and sup- 
port without apology. The volume of 
ransient trafhe has been on a steadily 
nereasing scale from April of 1950 
down to the moment so that the aver- 
ige figure of $8,000 does not reflect 
the higher ratio of activity. Currently 

$10,000 per month bonus goes to 

»-town and allied business. When it 

remembered that this income for 
them is generally revenue which would 
not be going into their off-airport cof- 
fers unless the airport existed and the 
management made an effort to de 
elop trade, the monies so received can 
1K termed a bonus. 

5) The survey is worth the time 

1 energy expended on it and will 

continued indefinitely without ma- 

il deviation except to endeavor to 
ure a higher ratio of returns. When 
sitors grasp the fact that these sur- 
vs are designed to help them, more 


: : 
thusiasm in cooperating can be ex- 
ected. * * * 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 9) 

every type of commercial aircraft now 
being manufactured. If this value 
makes private aircraft ownership and 
operation possible, it follows that mili- 
tary operation would be practical. In 
either case, the objective remains the 
same—transportation by air. 

A bazooka team in a Cub can move 
across forests or rivers or hills as ef- 
fectively as a rancher and his foreman, 
for example. A demolition sergeant can 
carry his bag of tricks in a Mooney 
single-seater as well as a traveling sales- 
man can visit small towns. A helicop- 
ter can pass the ammunition as well as 
deliver mail, as is being done in Los 
Angeles and Chicago. There are single- 
engine and twin-engine aircraft capable 
of serving just as effectively as staff, 
personnel and weapon carriers as in 
transporting business men and oil field 
equipment in peaceful pursuits. The 
generals get Cadillacs when Bonanzas, 
Navions, Cessnas and Aero Comman- 
ders would offer more and better cross- 
country travel. 

There is need for many thousands of 
air vehicles in the ground forces. This 
need is not theoretical or sensational as 
the Buck Rogers clan would picture it. 
It is simply a matter of realistic trans- 
portation, a proposition of individuals 
and groups of individuals transporting 
themselves and their immediate neces- 
sities from Point A to Point B. 

Efficient, economical air vehicles are 
available to do just that kind of a 
common-sense job, having been de- 
veloped to fill the needs of ordinary, 
workaday business men whose utiliza- 
tion of such air vehicles provides the 
manufacturing facilities to produce 
them. 

Those of us who utilize these pro- 
saic, unglamorous vehicles for dependa- 
ble transportation wonder how much 
longer the military will ignore or toy 
with their obvious advantages before 


awakening to reality. * * * 





MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 





In the Rebuilding of Aircraft Engines 
and Engine Accessories Is Essential to 
a Good Reputation. 
Have Proven the Reliability of Engines 
and Accessories Rebuilt by . . . 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE | 


CORPORATION 
—Milby-6636— 


Our Customers 


HOUSTON 17, TEXAS | 
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READY NOW... OUR NEW 
VHF TUNABLE RECEIVER 


TO KEEP EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT FLYING 
during the emergency, when dependable 
radio is more necessary than ever but dif- 
ficult to obtain due to defense needs, we 
have perfected our new Associated Radio 
Model AR-33 VHF Tunable Receiver. De- 
liveries are being made beginning in April. 
Months of engineering have gone into this 
development and exhaustive tests confirm 
its high quality, good performance and de- 
pendability. You'll like these features of 
our 24-volt Model AR-33: 


* Tunable over a range covering 109.5- 
140.6 megacycles, including most 
military channels. 


* Excellent dial resettability. 


*& Adjustable squelch to silent back- 
ground noise when no signal is pres- 
ent. 


*& Outstanding sensitivity picks up 
weak signals; 3 microvolts yield 60- 
mw. output. 


*& Specially constructed to utilize 
greatest calibration spread for 
easier selection of frequencies. 


* Dimensions: Fits standard command 
receiver rack. 


* Weight: 16 Ibs. 


* Remote control head in two types, 
for (1) panel mounting or (2) flat- 
surface mounting. 


* Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TO MEET EMERGENCY NEEDS until! new 
production equipment is again available— 
that is the purpose of our Model AR-33 
VHF Tunable Receiver. We developed it 
from finest available surplus equipment, 
perfecting it through painstaking engineer- 
ing to meet exacting requirements for 
quality, performance, dependability and 
reasonable costs. We recommend it, will 
stand behind it, and suggest its considera- 
tion by those who need good radio for 
aircraft communications but find new-pro- 
duction equipment unavailable. 


Distributors for 


* COLLINS 


Dealers for 


% ARC % BENDIX 
% VHF AVIGATOR 


% LEAR 


Hissocitated 


CARL FOX 
TONY AGUILAR 


LEE LANFORD 


I adio 


LOVE FIELD e DALLAS 
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FLIGHT MAGAZINE 


INTERSTATE AIRCREDIT CORPORATION 


Finst in Aircraft Financing 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Telephone: PARKER 70 
H. A. SHAFFER, President 











SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP 





TEXAS 





IN SAN ANTONIO 
IT’S ALAMO 
AIR LINE 
SERVICES 





On San Antonio Municipal Airport transient 
pilots who want the best in prompt and efficient 
service always stop with Alamo Air Line Serv- 
ces, Inc 

Texaco Products — Storage — 

Next time you're down our way, drop in! 

Free Transportation to and from Terminal Bidg. 
24-Hour Charter Service Telephone Travis 2649 


Tie-Down 











Flying’s Swell 
at the FLYING L 





An adventure in real Western life for 
all the family Superb food 


Hunting Fishing Horseback 
riding . . . Cozy-comfort guest suites. 
Located at Bande ora, 32 miles West of 
San Antoni 











dom Loke. ... 
modern cottages. 





end weekly rates 





at reasonable prices. 
Deer Hunting in season. 


For Something to Do Besides Fly... . 


% Land on our island's three airstrips and enjoy famous Possum King- 
Located 60 miles west of Ft. Worth. 
% Dining room with country club style dinners 


*% Completeiy 


*% Bass, Blue Gill, Crappie. Duck and 
. Metal Boots with outboords. . . . Daily 
Tel. Possum Kingdom 19F2, Graford, Texas. 











CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


FLIGHT MAGAZINE'S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES ARE Sc per word (minimum rate $2) 





BOOKS 


AVIATION BOOKS BY CHARLES A. ZWENG 
prepare you for your rating. These outstanding 
texts lead the field; frequent revision protect 
you with latest authentic ‘multiple choice and 
map examinations'’ with new materia! not avail 
able elsewhere. There is a text for each rating 
viz: Flight Instructor $3.50; Aeronautical Train 
ing (Private & Commercial) $3.50; Meteorology 
for Airmen $3.00; Airline Transport Pilot $4.00 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00 
Link Instructor $4.00; Aircraft & Engine Me- 
hanic $3.00; Radio and Instrument Fiying $4.00 
Practical Manual of the E6B Computer $2.50 
Parachute Technician $3.00; Flight Instructor 
Oral Examination $1.00; Airport Operation and 
Management $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange $4.00. (Free Cata 


og). Pan American Navigation Service, 12021- 

27 Ventura Bivd N. Hollywood, Calif 
BEECHCRAFT 

TWO BEECHCRAFT D-18S's. Serial No. 388 has 


time and Serial No. 389 has 2300 
nose tanks, 


844 hours tota 
total time. Both have hydramatics, 


good radio. Serial 388 has 5 chairs and serial 
389 has three chairs and lounge. For further 
information wire, write or call W. Clayton 
Lemon, Woodrum Field, Roanoke, Va., Phone 
7733 
42 


CESSNA 
CESSNA 140A—Brand new 1951. Last one we 
have or can get Aircraft Sales Company, 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
CESSNA 190—Brand new 1951. New Narco VHF 


Full 
Last one we have or can get 
Company, Meacham Field, 


and Omni 

Many extras 
craft Sales 
Worth, Texas 


CESSNA 170A—Brand new 1951 


gyro panel—Crosswind gear— 


Air- 
Fort 


Will equip as 


you wish. Immediate delivery. First come, first 
gets it. Aircraft Sales Company, Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
NAVION 

1947 NAVION Aircraft and Engine. 322 hours 
since new. Licensed to February 15, 1952. All 
bulletins completed. Propelier just refinished 
Primary instruments—G. E. two-way low fre- 
quency radio—Overhead speaker—South Wind 


heater—New windshields—Seat 
Adel system. $5,500.00. Aircraft Sales 
pany, Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas. 


covers—Romec 
Com- 


We Buy and Sell Airplanes 


Highland Park Airport, Inc. 


EM erson-2885 
EM erson-6907 


Rt. 7, Dallas, Texas 















A weather station 


(re 





Know all the answers, 
INSTANTLY, with an 
A-C-1 WINDOMETER 
The ACI Windometer is now in use by Airlines, 
Govt., Farmers, Pilots, Amateurs, Forest Rangers, 
— —. Own wed own weather station — 
self contained — complete precision 
units — continuous ain . $89.50 
Send for Free Booklet — WRITE DEPT. R-3 
“Aviation's Leading Supply House” 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. **0% nansor 





WIND SPEED? 
WIND DIRECTION? 








AIRPLANES 


Send for Free List 
argest stock persona 
commercial 
Lowest Prices — Domestic and Export 
We do everything except pay for your plane 

Be Thrifty Son, in ‘51 
Dealers write for Cealer discount 
VEST AIRCRAFT CO. WHOLESALE 
Field and Offices: Box 38, Capitol H 
Denver, Colorado 


World's and ght 


setup 


Sta 








WHY TAKE A CHANCE ? 


Don’t gamble on prop repairs 


—insist on genuine factory 


reconditioning service . for 


safety and satisfaction. 


PROP REPAIR 


Low flat rates 





New prop performance 


Write for 
ship your Met-l-Prop to 


Sad McCAULEY CORPORATION 


1843 HOWELL AVENUE © DAYTON 7, OHIO 


information or 














AIRCRAFT PARTS WANTED 


Will purchase partial or complete inventories 
of AN parts, instruments, fittings, conduit 
bearings, hardware—anything for aircraft 
No inventory too smali—call, wire, or write 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS INC. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
“Aviation's Leading Supply House"’ 
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THE GUN! 








In a litthe more time than it will take search and development in the field ol 


you to read these paragraphs, this 
105mm eun will have cradled comfort- 
ably to earth...ready for instant ac- 


tion. And in little more time than that, 


all-purpose transports, Only aircratt 
specially designed to do the job, could 
do it to such maximum advantage. 


Packets, specially engineered and rug- 


its gun crew...will have instantly eedly constructed to mect the necds of 


needed firepower. our unified air and ground forces, are 
Phe dependable C-119 Packet is the proving themselves in varied military 


post-war high-point of Fairchild re- operations throughout the world. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


FAIRCHILD 
AAvuuatt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 






OH aa eee 





~~ 


r Divisions: Fairchild-NEPA Division, Ook Ridge, Tenn. © Fairchild Engine Division, Guided Missiles Division, Al-Fin Division, and Stratos Division, Formingdale. N.Y 
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DE HAVILLA NO 
OISTRIBUTOR 







SERVICE 











Riley Aircraft’s new de Havilland Dove sales and service headquarters at Gregg County Airport, Longview, Texas. 


A Complete Service 


Center for Dove Qwners 


COMPLETE AUTHORIZED MAINTENANCE AND 
PARTS SERVICE for de Havilland Dove owners is now 
being established by Riley Aircraft, de Havilland Sales 
and Service Distributor. Convenient to all, our factory- 
authorized headquarters 1S strategically located at Gregg 


County Airport, Longview, Texas. 


FACTORY-AUTHORIZED ONE-STOP SERVICE, uciliz- 
ing over 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space, is performed by 


factory-trained aircraft and engine specialists. They are 


S oad f 


Peed, Range &2a4 


ay all your Noo eds 


fully equipped with factory tools and a large and complete 
inventory of factory parts and equipment spares. Thus de 
Havilland Dove owners are assured of adequate, dependable 


maintenance and overhaul at all times without delay. 


VISIT OUR DE HAVILLAND SERVICE CENTER and 


watch us grow. Demonstration appointments and deliveries 
now being made. Write, wire or call for details. Riley Air- 
craft, Authorized de Havilland Sales and Service Dis- 
tributor, Gregg County Airport, Longview, Texas. 


‘youll luv 
the DU Vy 


















